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~ OFFICIAL NOTICE! | 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat, in speaking of the closing of the exposition, pays tribute to the Ohio 
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“The drawings from Columbus public schools, W. 8. Goodnough, Super- 
intendent of Drawing,are conceded to be unsurpassed in the Exhibition. he 
logical arrangement of the drawings have excited general admiration and attract- 
ed the attention of educators from all over the country. The commissioner 
from Japan was so oa, ete with the work that he made an urgent request 
for this exhibjt for the National Educational Museum in his native country.” 


None but Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils were used for these drawings. If your stationer does 


not keep Dixon's, send 16 cents for samples worth double your money. Be sure and mention New York 
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THERE are those who declare with evident 
satisfaction that “‘ the new education move- 
ment is about over,” and they seem very 


happy in making this statement. Why are 
these people such foes to progress in educa- 
tion? But the new movement is not over. 
It has spread with unexampled rapidity over 
the country. At nearly every, institute pa- 
pers upon the “‘ new education” are read. It 
has come to stay, for which all real teachers 
will rejoice. 





THE dividing line between the new and 
old education is not on the question of 
grammar or no grammar, the spelling-book 
or no spelling-book. We can conceive it to 
be possible for even the oldest kind of gram- 
mar to be taught in strict accordance with 
b| the principles of the new education, and the 
spelling-book to be used so as to develop in 
the very best manner the growing powers of 
young minds. Father Taylor was reputed 
to be an old-fashioned teacher, but his old 
Ways ana other teachers’ old ways were as 
far apart as the poles. Many are saying, 
‘*Turn out the spelling-book if you want to 
teach in accordance with the new education.” 
Those who say this do’not know what the 
new education is. The proper development 
of the powers of the mind so as to make 
capable men and women is what the true 
teacher aims to do. The means may be 
various. 





From 1850 for a quarter of a century there 
was a marked educational deterioration in 
this country. A reaction has set in that has 
attained considerable force already, and is 
destined to more extensive advancement, 
The features of this reform show that it is to 
be widespread, and that it has come to stay. 
It is not a new fashion or a new face to an 
old form ; it is rather a newer and clearer 
statement of the underlying and eternal 
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Or in what golden chambers you may dwell ? 


Pau.t H. Hayne. 





4. From Authority to Reason. The world 


child must learn to govern himself. The 
threats, blows, and cries that have charac- 
terized the school-room must give way. 

5. From Trivials to Essentials. The waste 
of the hours of the child in school has beena 
constant theme. He has studied the arith- 
metic, the spelling-book, and the geography, 
and has committed to memory what be can- 
not keep if he would, and what he would not 
if he could ; the essential elements of knowl- 
edge have been overlooked. 

6. From Tradition to Science. The meth- 
ods employed have been such as come down 
from a rude past; they have been practiced 
by generation after generation with a perse- 
verance worthy of a better cause. 

7. From the Book to Nature. The method 
by which the teacher has prepared for his 
work has been enough to condemn that work. 
Ability to answer questions on grammar, 
arithmetic, history, etc.! God educates man 
through Nature, and there is no other way 
for man to work. 

These are the lines of departure ; and they 
have no relation to systems of study, or to 
text-books ; they relate to the spirit of the 
teacher. What is he aiming at ? He cannot 
answer without having studied childhood 
and found out how to put that childhood on 
a higher mental and moral plane than its 
ancestry had. But this statement is not ex- 
haustive. 





In order to concentrate the efforts and to 

diffuse a knowledge of better methods of 

education, the publishers have arranged 

with Col. F. W. Parker to unite the Practi- 

cal Teacher, edited by him last year in Chi- 

cago, with the Teachers’ Institute, published 

by us. Col. Parker will still edit the Prac- 
tical Teacher department of the combined 
papers, and we believe the result will be 
most advantageous to the cause of education. 

It is this end we had in view in making the 
arrangement, Col. Parker is to have the 
same liberty in editing his department of the 
combined papers, as he had while conduct- 
ing the Teacher. We trust those who are 
hoping and working for a better day for our 
schools will take courage in the great pro- 
gress that has been made, but there is much 
yet to be done. This union of Eastern and 
Western hands is destined to bring great 
good to the children. Its influence will be 
felt in the remotest school-houses of our land. 
The large list of subscribers to the Practical 
Teacher, upwards of 10,000, added to the 30,- 
000 of the Teachers’ Institute, represents an 
important part of the teaching force of the 
country. It is a magnificent host, whose 
influence cannot be silenced. 

Col. Parker will, by this plan, become also 
one of the editors of the Scuoo, JOURNAL. 
In fact, everything he may write will appear 
in the JouRNAL. We do not need tosay that 
this plan will arouse great enthusiasm, for 
it means a new and most important step 
forward; it means that an emancipation 
from the slavish traditions of the school- 
room may be looked for, and that common 





is to be a self-governing world, and every 


sense and reason will take their place. 
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SoMEBODY says that the mother who stops to 
think, every time she puts on her baby’s stock-‘ 
ing, what she had better say to him about it 
will find in time that she is developing an un- 
mitigated prig. 





A SPEAKER at a Pennsylvania Teachers’ Institute 
recently summarized errors in teaching as follows: 
Cramming for examination; not consulting fre- 
quently enough with the board of directors; not 
properly governing their pupils; using the bell too 
much; confining them too closely to the text-book; 
and doing for the child what he can do for him- 
self. 


' In England it has come to be acknwledged that: 


‘* Unnatural cram and excessive accumulation of com- 
petitive examinations lead to the neglect of natural aims 
and healthy pleasures, This is not, and never will be, 
‘edueation,’ or a ‘drawing out of the capacities of 
mind and body.’ In nine cases out of ten it consists 
rather in ‘pumping in’ what never comes out at all, 
except in a cut-and-dried form under examination. It 
then comes out and is forgotten, leaving the mind as 
vacuous as before, or full only of infinite conceit.” 








Is kindness more effective when exercised to- 
wards a dumb animal or an intelligent human be- 
ing? Perhaps the answer to this question may be 
easier when we remember that Jumbo was natu- 
rally a fierce brute, and could only be governed by 
his keeper, ‘‘ Scotty,” who for twenty-two years 
never used a prod, as most keepers of elephants 
do. He controlled him by the power of the love 
Jumbo had for him. Is it not possible that this 
force might have some more influence than it often 
does, in transforming bad boys into good ones? 





A DELICATE boy, eight years of age, in Sitting- 
bourne, England, died a few days after having re- 
ceived a whipping at school. The symptoms which 
preceded death were those of meningitis and con- 
vulsions, and the post-mortem examination verified 
the presence of this disease. Dr. T. Smith, the 
surgeon who attended the child, could see no clear 
connection between the fatal disease and the whip- 
ping, but allowed that the shock of the punishment 
might possibly have had some effect in determin- 
ing the course of the illness. The jury found a 
verdict accordingly, but severely: censured the 
schoolmaster for cruelty, There is nota city in 
this country where the teacher would not have been 
summarily dismissed, probably tried for man- 
slaughter, and possibly convicted. 





PENNSYLVANIA has ten Normal Schools located in 


different. sections of the State. The number of 
graduates from these schools this year is as fol- 
lows: 

From West Chester, 24; Millersville, 46; Kutz- 
town, 29; Bloomsburg, 58; Mansfield, 38; Shippens- 
burg, 31; Lock Haven, 29; Indiana, 50; California, 
22; Edinboro, 54; total, 383. The Pennsylvania 
School Journal says: 

“There must be added to those who graduate a large 
number of teachers in attendance who have not yet 
graduated. Indeed over 90 per cent. of the students 
from our Normal Schools enter the ranks of the teach- 
ing force of the State, and remain long enough therein 
to make their professional knowledge of inestimable 
value in perpetuating the success of our public school 
system. The charge has been made, it is true, that only 
a small fraction of our Normal School students ever 
enter our public schools as teachers. Whether the 
charge grows out of ignorance or hostility, we know 
not. We only know that it is totally false and a gross 
slander upon these schools, and upon the whole school 
department of the State.” 





A GENTLEMAN of this city, one of the most suc- 
cessful text-book authors in our country, was re- 
cently asked by his thirteen-year-old boy, who is a 
member of one of our public schools, the following 
question : 

** Please tell me what a compound restrictive ad- 
verbial phrase is?” J 

“A what ?” 

“A compound restrictive adverbial phrase |” 

The gentleman’s pronounced religious principle 


only prevented him from using language more em- | assurance, tend to promote in him a feeling of gen- 
phatic than elegant in reference to teachers who | uine modesty, and inspire him with a wholesome 


compel thirteen-year-old children to memorize such 


nonsense, When will the time come that imma-_| 
ture boys and girls will not be expected to under- | 
stand subjects that college professors find it diffi-| 
| He must learn that there are many learned persons 
‘and books to be respected, and must be content to 


cult to make their students comprehend? 





In the methods of musical culture, a great ad- 
vance has been made in our country during the 
past few years. Especially is this the case in the 
eastern states. There is no doubt but the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, under the director- 
ship of Dr. Tourgée, is affording faciilties of a su- 
perior character to those who are desirous of per- 
fecting themselves in any department of a musical 
education. Herr Carl Faelten, the eminent pian- 
ist, and Signor Campanari, a violinist of rare 
power, have recently been added to the faculty. 
In addition, Sig. Augusto Rotoli, the famous voice 
teacher and tenor of Rome, has been engaged. Ail- 
together this institution is better equipped than 
any similar one on our continent. Such a school 
affords good material for national congratula- 
tions. 





ACCORDING to the last report of the New Jersey 
Inspector of Factories and Workshops, there were 
last year 15,000 children and youth at work in 
5,000 factories in that state. The average age at 
which they went to work was nine years. All of 
them had been accustomed to work ten hours a 
day, and many of them even 14 hours. Those who 
had entered the shops earliest in life were the pu- 
niest and most ignorant. The weekly wages of the 
children did not average $2. Theinspector rem- 
edied many of the grievances, and sent a consider- 
able number of the children to day and night 
schools. Upon investigation, the New York Bureau 
of Labor Statistics also found a bad state of in- 
fant labor. In some mills little children were kept 
at work under their drivers 11 hours per day all 
the year round ; subterfuges were adopted for em- 
ploying very young children, and overseers were 
permitted to beat them with straps. Fathers have 
been turned out of the mills because children and 
women can be got to work more cheaply. The su 
perintendent of one factory said:—‘‘ Families come 
here from Ireland, and the girls are as healthy and 
rosy-cheeked as you would ever see, and yet in 
two years the girls would be in consumption, and 
half the family would be gone in seven years.” The 
Commissioner reports that families cannot be sup 
ported without the wages of the children, and 
that, even thus aided, ‘‘a majority of families 
barely manage to make both ends meet at the 
close of the year, while a considerable number 
actually find themselves in debt.” 





THE educational philosopher of the New York 
Tribune is greatly troubled to find out where chil- 
dren can be educated ‘‘ to the best advantage.” He 
especially wants to know where‘ girls can be 
taught special accomplishments that will promote 
their chances of achieving social success, and pos- 
sibly give them resources for supporting them- 
selves.” Having failed to answer these vital ques- 
tions he turns preacher and gives the following ad- 
vice: Its wisdom will at once be appreciated and 
insure its author a place on the program of the 
next National Association. He says: 

** Boys ought not to be allowed to leave their studies 
on the strength of their assumption that higher mathe- 
matics, the classics, languages, or English studies are of 
no practical use to a business man. When a boy begins 
to ask ‘ What is algebra good for in the importing 
trade? or ‘Why can’t I read books of history and 
popular science in the evening, and spend the day in 
business, getting a good start when I am young, and not 
losing any time? his elders ought to remind him 
sternly that young people are educated for life, and not 
for business alone.” 

He then proceeds to propound the one thing 
needful in education. Here it is : 

‘* If there be one thing that a vigorous, over-con- 
fident boy needs to be taught more than another, 
it is such a sense of the limitations of his own 





knowledge as will make him ashamed of his own 


respect for sound scholarship and good letters.” 
In other words the average boy does not need so 

much education asatakingin. His powers must 

not be drawn out, but pushed in, and nailed down. 


sit in his’ educational corner and eat his humb!e 
pie, hoping for the time to come when he ca» lift 
up his own head with confidence and joy. Verily, 
the educational philosophy of the average politica! 
newspaper is past comprehension. 





A Few weeks ago we made mention of the fact 
that the National Association would probably ¢o 
next year to Denver, Colorado, or Topeka, Kansas. 
We were then inclined to the opinion that on ac- 
count of the good the Association could get it 
should go to Denver, but from the good it might 
do, it should go to Topeka. To this Supt. Gove, of 
Denver, in the Colorado School Journal (of which 
he is the editor), makes reply that: 

“Tt is with sorrow that we learn of Dr. Allen’s lack 
of information as evinced when he talks about the good 
the Association might do in Kausas. Why, the yearly 
State meeting of Kansas has an annual attendance 
greater than the average attendance at the National 
Association for the past ten years, excluding the great 
show at Madison. The papers and addresses at the 
Kansas meeting are not excelled by the papers prepared 
for any educutional convention in the land. 

‘*The country schools of Kansas, and we say this 
with deliberation. are probably superior to the country 
schools in the State of New. York, while the town 
schools are good. If, as is the school, so is the teacher, 
pray what kind of an educational awakening do you ex- 
pect to have in Kansas? Ah! no, the stirring up 
would be from the otber side. Kansas, as a school 
state, is one of the liveliest spots in this Union. It will 
not be enlivened by the appearance of its forefathers in 
the midst. Welcome it will be, but the National Asso- 
ciation must be even abler yet, before it can hope to do 
missionary work in the free empire of glorious Kans:s.” 

Our excellent friend, Supt. Gove, forgets the 
shining lights of the National Association and 
what new inspiration they will impart when their 


ing breezes of the Kansas plains. Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Kansas are grand educational 
states. We know. From 1852 until 1867 our lot was 
cast in Iowa, and more recently we have lived in 
Minnesota. Take a tolerably good Easterr teacher, 
westernize him, and he becomes a force. Neverthe- 
less, the East does manage to give some fair speci- 
mens of the species Educator. 

The Madison meeting was great in quantity, but 
Saratoga was fully its equal in quality. Not al- 
ways the largest meetings do the most good. 

Kansas can gather a great many teachers, 
we admit, but would it not do them good to sit at 
the feet of such menas Dickinson, Parker, Hag:r, 
Bicknell, Harris, Calkins, Hall, Boyden, Hunter, 
White, Hoose, Milne, and a score of others full) 
their equals. Pretty lively and youthful “ fore- 
fathers * these. Whether Kansas schools are su- 
perior to those in the East, or not, we will not 
speak, only we remind Bro. Gove that the State of 
New York alone expends yearly over eleven mil- 
lions of dollars for her schools. She maintains 
eight normal schools at a cost of twenty thousand 
dollars each, annually, and is establishing anot)cr. 
She has the largest and best ordered Normal Col- 
lege in the world, in her largest city, maintained, 
at an annual cost of more than $80,0@. 

She has a county superintendency unequalle | in 
its men and methods. She-has an institute sys 
tem unsurpassed, with a well paid corps of per 
manent conductors, composed of such men 4s 
Johonnot, French, Bouton, and Sanford. — All this 
is in little New York. Add mighty New England, 
grand old Pennsylvania, and by no means insignif- 
icant New Jersey. Why, dear Gove, single county 
institutes have been held in the State of New York 
this fall, of over 500 members, and larger oncs are 
to come; but in this matter of attendance, lent 
sylvania beats New York all to pieces. 





In all soberness, the National Association should 
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know no East, no West, no South, no North. 
Learners, ‘‘ forefathers,” all, we come together to 
be taught. Kansas and Colorado can show us a 
great deal, and we assure our brethren of the Cen- 
tral and Western States, that there are no teachers 
on the face of this wicked world more ready to re- 
ceive instruction than these same old “ fore- 
fathers * ‘“‘down East.” 





+ 


EpITORIAL NoTEs:— 


THE prospects at the opening of the Cook Co. 
Normal School,.are exceedingly bright. No small 
amount of educational interest is felt in the work, 
here going on. This interest is felt in almost every 
section of the United States. 

County Superintendent Lane uses the school for 
a month to train his second grade teachers. The 
school is divided into two parts; a preparatory de- 
partment, (Kindergarten, primary, grammar, and 
high school), and a professional training class, or 
normal school proper. 

The training class is essentially the Normal 
School, but the other departments are useful to 
give the members of the normal school practice in 
the art of teaching. Col. Parker believes that a 
pupil can obtain his preparation as well elsewhere 
as here, and many of the training class are from 
high schools, colleges, grammar schools, and have 
not been through the preparatory course. He 
makes practice in teaching the central point. To 
obtain practice-teaching he divides the primary 
and grammar schools into forty groups, with five 
to ten in each. Each member of the training class 
is assigned to a group to observe and learn the 
method of teaching. Over these groups are placed 
teachers of long and successful experience. 

The members of the training department are 
thus daily brought into close contact and sympa- 
thy with the children. Each spends five hours in 
practice work, three hours in psychology and ped- 
agogics, one hour in Kindergarten, five hours in 


tual life of the people ” by the organization of libra- 
ries and providing suitable reading for youth. To 
further this end and help in fighting the bad with 
the good, ‘‘A SzLect Listor Books ror THE YounG~ 
was prepared by Mr. Dwight Holbrook, Principal 
of the Morgan School, Clinton, Conn., whose broad 
culture and experience with youth specially qual 


list were printed a few weeks since for gratuitous 
distribution. It has met with such favor that a 
new edition will soon be issued. By sending a two-| 
cent postage stamp to us for ex pense of mailing, | 
any teacher or. parent can get a copy of this list. | 
The Connecticut law is given below. During the| 
next six months, Dr. Northrop will personally or by | 
letter urge the passage of a similar law in all our | 
states that have not yet acted in this matter. The | 
need of such action is well set forth in his intro-| 
duction to this Book List. We invite the co-oper- | 
ation of the press of the country with him in this 





Northrop’s success in advocating the Arbor-Day | 


and energy in this still more important effort. 
The following is the new Connecticut law con- 


to above: 


give, offer, or show, or have in his possession with in- 


figure, image, or other engraved, printed, or written 

matter, or any arti:le or instrument of indecent or im- 

moral use or purpose, or shall design, copy, draw, | 
photograph, print, etch, engrave, cut, carve, make, ut-| 
ter, publish, or otherwise prepare, or assist in preparing | 
any such book, pamphlet, paper, picture, print, draw-| 
ing, figure, or engraved, printed, or written matter or | 
article, or instrument of indecent or immoral use or| 


ify him for this work. Ten thousand copies of this| imagined in the mind. 
field as a study of color. 


seen, and intelligent sight gives the answers to tie 
question. 


The untrained boy begins to try and remember 


what he knows about an apple, and flounders hope- 
lessly forever, though so familiar wich the com- 
mon thing, as he thinks it. 


Next, let a picture be taken which has to be 
For example :—Describe a 
Select, and picture. 
1.—Time of year—autumn. 
2.—Time of day—afternoon. 
3 —Kind of day—great clouds, with sun. 
4.—Stubble. 
5.—Ground broken and uneven. 
6.—Bounded by hills on one side. 
7 —Trees and hedges. 
8.—Water. 
9.—Cattle. 
10.—Aspect,—south-west. 
When the mental eye has got this picture put 


good work, in which he represents no society or| together, the mere sight of the familiar objects 
organization, or personal interest. Tois work can, will supply words and thoughts. 
beaccomplished. It ought to be done. If the lead-| writer can go and see his field, and notice the va- 
ing journals second the motion, it will be done. Dr. | riety of color. 


Better still if the 


Pictures in this way by sight give the reason 


movement, warrants our confidence in his tact first, and supply the rule afterwards, and fix both 
| in the mind. 


N. B.—Never comment on nothing. He who 


cerning obscene and immoral publications referred | speaks before he has got a certainty before his eye, 
comments on nothing. 
‘Every person who shall buy, sell, advertise, lend, | This is the law of all true work. 


Frame, or get an example. 


When out walking shut your eyes, and then 


tent to sell, lend, give, offer, or show, any obscene or) picture to your mind the landscape before you. 
indecent book, pamphlet, paper, picture, print, drawiug, | You will discover how little you have really seen. 
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science, and two hours in clocution per week for a 
year. 
I commend this plan to those normal schools 
which give one week or two weeks observation or 
practice to their graduates. I have just met a 
graduate of one of the New York normal schools, 
who tells me he did not have any practice, thera 
being notime ! Looking through the various de- 
partments and classes, it was apparent that a fine 
spirit of study and investigation was abroad. 
The present training class does not present, per ° a 
haps, the solidity an.l maturity of the class that A FEW HINTS ON MEMORY. 
graduated in June last, but that was a notable 
class, being gathered from all parts of the United 
States. Several states are represented in the pres- 
ent class, notably Texas and Tennessee. I can- 
not but feel that the work done here is to be felt 
far and wide and will be talked of fifty years from 
now. 


purpose, shall be fined not less than $20 nor more than | @ The teacher may not be a man of great tech- 
$300, or be imprisoned not less than sixty days, por | Bical otasaments (2) Me <n 4 not be a — of 
enare than tereiue mantha. | comprehensive mind or possessing great reasoning 

‘« Every person who shall sell, lend, give, or show, or | POWers. (3) He may not be a man of robust frame. 
have in his possession with intent to sell, lend, give, or | iI, 
show any book, magaziae, pamphlet, or paper devoted) (1) He must have a love for children, and a 
wholly or principally to the publication of criminal) knowledge of their tastes, habits, and capabilities. 
news, or pictures and stories of deeds of bloodsbed, lust, | (2) He must be a man of fervid imagination, and 
or crime, shall be fined not more than $50, or impris- : ss ‘ 
eadiil eas, enue Gilde, Vines thaiiiien. ‘ue beth, * great enthusiasm, decision, aud force of character. 

. (5) He must be a man of respectable and general 
attainments (6) He must have considerable flu- 
eucy of speech, and powers of illustration and ex- 
position. (7) He must have fa'th in the efficacy of 
instruction, as a means of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of society. (8) He must be a man of quick and 
observing habits, and must be in the constant hab- 
it of reflecting and reasoning upon the various 
methods by which knowledge may be committed 
to children. 

Now, as all these qualities, essential to great ap- 
titude for teaching, admit of cultivation, it nec- 
essarily follows that the aptitude for teaching also 
admits of cultivation-in the same degree. This ap- 
tituie for teaching, therefore, is no more instine- 
ers or a coat. tive or innate than any of the intellectual or moral 

~See. Then examine what you see; lastlv, | faculties of our nature can be said to be. 
auswer, or write. ~ 

—MAKE NO ATTEMPT TO REMEMBER ANYTHING | "OF the ScHOOL JouRNaL. 
YOU CAN PUT BEFORE YOUR EYE, OR PICTURE TO YOUR PERCENTAGE. 
MIND'S EYE ae fies 

Memory is not sight. For example:—What is 
anapple? |The answer to this question ought to 
distinguish an apple from all other fruit. The 
question isone, the answer is manifold. | 

1.—Picture an appl>. Put one before your 
eye; really, if possible; if not, picture it in your 
mind; see it there, 

2.—Note its size. 








FROM THRING. 


Throw away all idca of memory being your in- 

strument, or knowledge your object. 

Memory-kaowledge, as such, is absolutely use 

less. 

: A. M. K. Memory-knowledge as training is worse than 
Y usele as. 

LAWS AGAINST BAD LITERATURE. Memory-knowledge is often a disguise for 
. mental incapacity. 

Dead lumps of memory work are dead. 

A parrot is a parrot whether dressed in feath- 








Ten states have passed laws prohibiting the 
sale of the police papers and kiodred publica- 
tions. The feebleness of the opposition to this en- 
actment in those states, warrants the belief that 
earnest and concerted effort will secure the pas- 
sage of a similar law in all the states. Texas and 
Georgia were pioneers in this movement, in which 
four other southera states have since joined. The 
success of their work should encourage its vigor- 
ous prosecution throughout the land. 

In the Connecticut Educational Report for 1868, 
Dr. Northrop, then the State School Superintend- 
eut, said: ‘‘ The Managers of all the railways in this 
Stat» have promised me that the police papers and 
other kindred publications shall not be sold in their 
cars or stations.” The result of this effort, begun 





By Principat Wa. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 


I often wonder why children have so much 
trouble, when taking up the subject of percentage. 
I sometimes think that teachers are not careful 
enough about impressing upon the minds of their 
pupils the fact that what they teach them to day is 
to be a stepping-stone for them on the morrow. 
Too often children are taught addition, subtrac- 





Seventeen years ago, led him, on a broader field, to 3.— ‘* its shape. tion, multiplication, and division without any 
observe the mischief done by bad reading and to 4.— ‘“* its color. thought whatever of its being of any practical use 
study both the preventive and the remedy. His 5.— “ inside, its texture. tothem. In my judgment they should be made 
Vocation as a lecturer calling him already to thir- 6.— “ its paris, pips, core, etc. to understand that in all their future work in 
ty States, facilitates the effort to check the circula- 7.— ‘* its skin. arithmetic the principles here learnei are to be in 
tion of bad papers and books. Among the varied 8— * its juice. constant use. That is, I mean I would teach the 

aims” of the 300 *‘ Village Improvement ‘Associ- 9.—Compare with other fruits. science, 80 to speak, of adding, subtracting, etc. 








ations” is usually named “ quickening, the intellec- 


All these facts are seen, as soon as the apple is 


Make just as much of a point of the proofs of the 
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fundamental rules as the work itself. If this be 
done, so much hard work is saved for the future, 

I do not think it wise to lay too much stress 
on every new subject as a new subject. Let 
it simply follow as a matter of course, 
assuming that it is a continuation of what 
has already been done. I have seen text- 
books so painfully divided up as to call addition, 
one subject and addition of United States Money 
another, and hence, a class that knew perfectly 
well how to add any number in simple addition, 
were all at sea when turning over a leaf they saw 
in large black type. ADDITION OF UNITED 
STATES MONEY, and would not do a thing till the 
subject had been explained. Had the very same 
problems been woven into the text under the gener. 
al head of addition, every one would have been 
worked without any trouble. 

In Percentage we learn of Proposition I., then of 
Proposition II., etc., etc., till the poor children are 
completely muddled. Jn taking up this subject, 1 
ask the class if they know how to multiply one 
number by another. They laughingly answer me 
that they do. Ithen write on the black-board 
12x.04=? Of course the answer is given at once 
12x.04=.48. ‘‘ What do we call the number 12 in 


this example ?” T ask. ‘‘ The multiplicand.” ‘‘ Cor 


rect, and what do you call the .04 ?” ‘‘ The multi- 
plier.” ‘‘ Yes, and what is the .48 called ?” ‘‘ The 
product.” ‘* Very well, what is this I hold in my 
hand?” ‘‘ A knife.” ‘ True, that is what we call it 
in this country, but if we were in, say, Germany, 
what would we call it ?” In ‘‘ Jersey ” there is no 
trouble in receiving an answer to this question, for 
no doubt one-third of the class are ready to say, 
‘* messer.” ‘*‘ Would it be the same or might it not 
be the same knife and perform the very same of- 
fice in Germany as in this country ?’ ‘O! yes.” 
‘* What is true of the knife, is also true of the mul- 
tiplicand, the multiplier, and the product. When 
we were living in the country of Simple Numbers 
they were so called. We have traveled from the 
territory of Simple Numbers to the territory of 
Percentage, and, hence, are now going to give 
them new names, though what was true of them 
in Simple Numbers is also to be true of them here. 
In Percentage the multiplicand is called the base, 
the multiplier is called the rate (or rate per cent.), 
the product is called the percentage. This being 
true tell me how to find the percentage when the 
base and rate are given.” ‘‘ Why, multiply the 
base by the rate.” ‘‘ Right; now tell me how to 
prove multiplication.” “‘ Divide the product by 
the multiplicand, and the quotient will be the mul- 
tiplier, or divide the product by the multiplier and 
the quotient will be the multiplicand.” “Right again ; 
then if you have given the B. and P., how can you 
find the R.?” “ Divide the P. by the B , and you 
find the R.” 

Think of it, my machine friend; before we know 
what we are about, we have taught not only Prop- 
osition I., but also two and three, and in fact all. 

Of course, I explain to the class why we give the 
base its name, and that rate, per cent. means by 
the hundred. Also that the rate may be expressed 
in different ways, as 44=.04= $5, ete. 

When studying fractions I am very careful that 
all the class understand such examples as, 12 is } of 
a number, what isthe number? Ido not forget 
that when a boy I could not understand how it 
could be possible to obtain } of a number by divid- 
ing by 3. Isay to the class, if 12 is }, then 12 is 
three-parts ; if 12 is three-parts, one-part will be } 
of 12,or 4. Now, since we are ialking about 
fourths, there must be four-parts, and since 4 is 
one-part, four-parts or the whole must be 4 x 4=16, 
I am careful to tell them that in the future, espe 
cially in percentage, no principle is of more impor- 
tance. When we take the subject.of percentage, 
then, and discover such a question as this: ‘I 
gave John $30, which was 5% of what I gave 
William ; how much did I give William?” I 
at once call their attention to the old principle 
learned in fractions; then say, if $30 is 5%, it is xis, 
a8 yf, is only another way of expressing 5%. There- 
fore x}, of William’s share is } of 30 or 6, and }3$ 
is, 100x6 or $600, The pupils are delighted to find 





an old friend serve them so well in a foreign 
country. 

Let us all then as class teachers remember to im- 
press upon our pupils the fact that to-day’s teach- 
ing is for help in to-morrow’s. Let us who are 
principals see to it that our teachers do this. The 
writer knows from experience that it pays. 





ARITHMETICAL HEALTH-LIFTING. 
By Rev. 8S. W. PowE.L, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No. IV. 


Another point in this work upon the card is to 
make it rapid so that while it lasts it shall be in- 
tense like the health-lift. In another school some 
years afterwards a class of older children—from 12 
to14—carried up the card up to 140, and became 
able to run over the numbers both additionally 
and factorally with a speed and accuracy that was 
simply amazing I am sorry that I preserved no 
data as to the average speed, but I feel sure that the 
most expert ticket-seller at a railroad station could 
not have made the mental computations more rap- 
idly, and in a class of twenty-five the attention se- 
cured was so sharp that if, at that bewildering 
speed, a mistake was made, almost all the hands 
would flash up like one. 

Of course the teacher must keep herself in train- 
ing so as to detect mistakes when made, if the 
scholars do not. But if they do not it is often well 
to let the one who is reciting go on for some time 
without interruption, before the teacher raises the 
hand to stop the scholar. Then by accusing them 
all of being sleepy without telling just what mis- 
take has been made, they will all be made more 
careful. . But in an average class, well managed, 
an undetected mistake rarely occurs. Sharp schol- 
ars will perhaps sometimes lie in wait for the 
teacher and not raise the hand for a mistake to see 
if she has been napping. Hence the importance 
of her keeping up her own drill. 

This suggests a caution: Such work from the 
card after it gets up to 40, becomes terribly excit- 
ing. The more facile scholars are apt to get to 
competing with each other—I used to time them, 
or let one of the class take my watch and do it, to 
see in how many seconds the most expert one 
could run over the card both factorally and addi- 
tionally—and these quick scholars are apt to be the 
very one3 most liable to nervousinjury. Great 
care must therefore be taken to keep the exercise 
short. Make it as intense as you can if it is only 
short enough. Ten mtnutes is the outside limit 
of safety after the work reaches this short of inten- 
sity. Special watch should also be kept, in a quiet 
way, upon the most successful, particularly if they 
are—as will often be the case—of a delicate consti- 
tution, to see that; they do not hurt themselves. 

To show just what I mean by thiscard work 
with a more advanced class, I will give a specimen 
of the recitation of the odd numbers below 40 both 
additiorally and by factors. 

Suppose at to-day’s recitation we have on the card 
the following numbers before us, and that to-day’s 
number is 35. 

> 

Aen | 
18, 15, 
19, 21, | 

The ‘‘ additional” exercise will be like this: 

**35 equals 1, 34; 7, 28; 13, 22; 19, 16;” which 
finishes the 1st column as arranged above. 

Then in the 2d column come “‘ 3, 32; 9, 26; 15, 20; 
21, 14.” In the 3d we have ‘5, 30; 11, 24; 17, 18; 
23, 12,” and so on for the other columns. 

When the number on the card exceeds 35, as e.g., 
37 and 39, the one reciting should say 37 less 2; 39 
less 4, etc. 

The factoral work would proceed in this way: 
*“* In 35 there are 35 ones, 5 sevens, 2 thirteens and 
9, 1 nineteen and 16, 11 threes and 2, 3 nines and 8, 
2 fifteens and 5, 1 twenty-one and 14, 7 fives, 3 
elevens and 2, 2 seventeens and 1, 1 twenty-three 
and 12, and so on through all the columns. 

With a quite young class in factoral work the 


25, 
31, 
37, 


27, 29, 
33, 35, 
39 


later on to say ‘ $$ of 87, $§ of 39.” and so on. 
With a class capable of pushing the card up be- 
yond 40 or 50, it would generally be practical to 
have the factoral work done as follows: 

‘* In 85 there are 35 ones, 5 sevens, 2 and +, thir- 
eens, 14§ nineteens; 11% threes, 3§ nines, 2} fif- 
teens, 1} twenty-ones; 7 fives, 3, elevens, 2/, 
seventeens, 1}§ twenty-threes.” 

That is in ‘2 fifteens and 5” (by the first of 
these two factoral methods) the 5 is a remainder: 
thrown into the fractional form to complete the 
division it—,, which reduced=-}, which gives the 
mixed quotient ‘‘ 2} fifteens.” 

In other words, by treating these remainders as 
numerators and the numbers upon the card as de- 
nominators, we get the fractional part of a mixed 
quotient, and this fractional part we may require 
the pupil to mentally reduce to its lowest terms. 
This, it will be seen, requires the pupils to famil- 
iarize themselves as they go on with a vast num- 
ber of factoral relations, and unless they are des- 
titute of the arithmetical faculty, cannot fail to 
make them ready reckoners, and where the work 


‘is rapid it of course calls for the sharpest possible 


attention. 

It will be readily imagined that pupils who ac- 
quire facility in such work as this, and side by side 
with it have good training in some such mental 
arithmetic as Stoddard’s, do not find much trouble 
in the so-called Practical Arithmetics. It will be 
hard, to be sure, to interest them in rules the rea- 
son of which they don't understand, but a teacher 
who enjoys making mechanical, rule-of-thumb 
cipherers will never be likely to either understand 
or use a method like this in primary work. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING.—IL. 


As practiced in the Jamaica (N. Y.) Public Schools, Supt, N. J. 
Ballard, Principal. 

(EDITORIALLY REPORTED.) 

General review questions upon the skeleton 
and muscular system were rapidly asked and as 
rapidly answered. Afterward the class was asked: 
** What musclesdid you use in Exercise 19?” “The 
deltoid.” ‘‘ Exercise 2?” ‘‘ Calf of the leg.” “ Ex- 
ercise 30?” “ Biceps.” ‘‘ Exercise 31f” ‘‘ Triceps.” 
‘* Where are the muscles that bend the fingers?” 
‘*In the forearm.” ‘‘ When you exercise any mus- 
cle, what takes place?” “ They wear out.” ‘‘ Is 
that good for you?” “Yes.” ‘‘ Why?’ ‘ Because 
as the old muscle wears out new muscle is built up, 
and new muscle is stronger and better than old.” 
‘** Suppose you don’t exercise?” ‘‘ Our muscles will 
become soft and flabby; we shall have little 
strength, and as we grow older we shall probally 
have poor health.” ‘‘Then the more you exercise 
the better health you will have?” ‘No, if we ex- 
ercise too much the effect will be very nearly the 
same as it would be if we did not exercise enough.” 
“Do all parts of the body wear out in the same 
way as the muscles?” ‘‘ Nearly.” ‘‘Then why 
don’t we wear right out?” ‘‘ Because we get built 
up again.” ‘‘ What builds us up?” ‘“‘ The blood.” 
‘‘How?’ ‘“ With material that it gets from the 
stomach.” ‘‘And the stomach?” ‘Gets it from 
the food that we eat.” ‘* What becomes of the 
worn out muscle?” ‘‘ The blood carries part of it 
to the lungs, where it is thrown off—most of the 
rest is thrown off through the skin.” ‘* What 
kind of lungs do you need?” ‘Large, strong 
lungs.” ‘‘ What exercises help to make them large 
and strong?” ‘ Breathing exercises, and all exer- 
cises that expand the chest.” ‘“‘How should you 
breathe?” ‘‘As deep down as possible.” ‘‘Sup- 
pose you don't, who gets cheated, you or |!” 
“We.” “ What kind of air ought you to breathe!’ 
“Pure air.” ‘How about the air in crowded 
rooms?” ‘‘ The air is very impure unless the room 
is well ventilated.” ‘Sleeping rooms?” ‘ Win- 
dows should always be open.” ‘“ What kind of 
food ought you to eat?” “Nutritious food.” 
“‘ What foods are nutritious?” ‘ Almost all kinds 
if properly cooked.” “‘ What about poor cooking?” 





































numbers on the card higher than the one they are 





studying should be omitted. They can be taught 


“Spoils any kind of food.” ‘Don't forget that, 
girls. After food is cooked, what ig the first thm 
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for you todo?” “Chew it thoroughly.” “ Why?” 
“The teeth are made to grind it up, the stomach is 
not; if the teeth don’t do it, it is not so easily di- 
gested by the stomach.” ‘‘Any other reason?” 
“The food should be well chewed so as to thor- 
oughly mix the saliva with it.” ‘‘ What good does 
the saliva do?” ‘‘It moistens the food so that it 
con be easily swallowed, and begins digestion.” 
“Does saliva flow whenever you chew?” ‘ Yes.” 
“Gum?” “Yes.” “Tobacco?” ‘‘Yes.” “ Either 
do you any good?” “No.” “Is it wise to use 
what is needed for what does do you good, for 
what does not do you good?” ‘‘No.” ‘“ Besides, 
chewing looks——” “Silly.” ‘‘ And chewing to- 
pacco looks——” “‘ Nasty.” ‘‘ Well, girls and boys, 
chewing tobacco does look nastier than chewing 
gum, but, as a matter of fact, the gum itself is 
pretty likely to be nastier than the tobacco, and 
does about as much harm; so let both alone.” 

Attention.—Sing.—All at once struck up a live- 
ly alphabet song, keeping time by vigorously 
shaking the right foot, then the left, then the right 
hand, then the left, then both, each sixteen times. 
The singing and shaking were done with all their 
might. Attention.—Right and left face. March. 
The exercises was through, having taken just half 
an hour, the regular time. 

The next drill was by the boys of the Grammar 
Department. The first part was similar to the one 
first described, the bells were heavier, and the ex- 
ercises given faster and with more vigor. This 
was followed by the Anvil Chorus exercise, which, 
as it consists mainly ‘of banging the dumb-bells 
with all their might, and as they are given permis- 
sion to break all the dumb-bells they can, is very 
popular with the boys; very few dumb-bells, how- 
ever get broken. Next in order was an Indian 
club drill. As almost all the exercises were circles, 
large and small, front and back, double and sin- 
gle, it is not easy to describe them. The boys then 
formed in single line and walked the horizontal 
ladder, then walked the parallel bars, then turned 
the horizontal bar, then took the flying rings, dip- 
ped on the parallel bars, “‘ chinned ” the horizontal 
bar, then fell into line for marching, and marched 
and countermarched, in single and double file, 
with four, eight and twelve abreast, wheeled in 
threes. fours, and sixes, great attention being paid 
to erect carriage, and firm and easy step. This 
closed the drill for the boys. 

Then followed the girls from the grammar de- 
partment from twelve to seventeen years old, all 
wearing gymnasium suits. We suspect that this 
isa favorite class; there certainly was a pleased 
smile upon the face of the instructor as the girls 
came rushing in, their bright faces showing that 
they were eager for the exercise. They formed in 
two lines, without dumb-bells. and first took the 
regular breathing exercise, then clapped their 
hands over their heads, first with their palms, then 
with the backs of their hands. After a few other 
exercises for expanding the chest, the girls formed 
in sets of eight, ready to begin the regular drill 
upon the stationary apparatus. Set 1 then 
took their places in the parallel bars which are so 
constructed as to be easily adjusted to the proper 
height for any pupil. Ata signal the girls placed 
their hands upon the bars, which were on a level 
with their elbows and sprang up and swung back- 

wards and forwards; every movement was given 
tight times all through, the girls stopping, how- 
ever, if they found it too severe, the instructor fre- 
quently stopping those with more ambition than 
muscle. After swinging, the girls faced, placed 
both hands on the bar in front, and sprang to a 
iting position upon the other; after this they 
rang toa standing position upon the bars and 
dipped as low as possible; they next placed both 
hands upon the bars, and with their feet on the 
foor swung the upper part of the body forward 
ad back, pushing as hard as possible as they 
swung forwards, and pulling in the same way as 
they swung back. Sct 1 now took the horizontal 
ber and Set 2 took the parallel bars. In Set 1 four 
“atime took hold of the bar, which was placed 
© that they could just teach it, and pulled 
ves up as high as possible, no girl being 











quite satisfied unless she could touch the bar with 
her chin, going slowly up and slowly down; those 
that could not pull themselves up sprang up as 
high as possible and let themselves slowly down. 
The two fours kept alternating until Set 2 had fin- 
ished on the parallel bars. Set 2 then took Set 1's 
place, Set 3 took Set 2's, and Set 1 took the vertical 
bars, where they did some vigorous pushing, pull- 
ing, and twisting. Set 1 next passes to the pully- 
weights, a cord fastened to a weight from two to 
six lbs., then passed over two pulleys, and brought 
down to within from five to six feet from the floor, 
with handles fastened to the ends of the cord. The 


girls selected suitable wéights, took a handle in | 
each hand and brought their arms down to their | 


sides. The arms were then slowly raised, the 
pupils slowly inhaling; when-the hands touched 
vertically over the head, they were brought slowly 
dcwn to the sides again, the pupil slowly inhaling. 
In the same way the handles were brought from a 
vertical position down in front to the floor. The 
girls then faced to left and pulled sidewise; from 
that position they faced right about, and repeated. 
The swinging bars were next taken, four swinging 
at the same time on different bars, swinging 
straight forwards and back, and in circles. Next 
the horizontal ladder was walked, and this part of 
the drill was closed with an exercise on the flying 
rings—an exercise that seemed very popular with 
the girls. The other sets, of course, followed all 
through, as described in the first two or three ex- 
ercises. ‘*‘ Get your clubs!” and in a moment the 
room seemed filled with circling clubs, the princi- 
pal object being, evidently, not so much to call out 
muscular effort as to secure grace and beauty of 
movement. This was followed by a quick, lively 
wand exercise. 
(To be continued.) 





ROBERT'S ANSWER, FREDDIE'S TRIUMPH, 
AND A TEACHER'S SIN. 


A CASE OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


‘* What are the principal productions, Robert ?” 
questions the teacher of the geography class. 

“Thunder and lightning, earthquakes and vol- 
eanic eruptions,” confidently speaks up Robert, 
who, in performing the difficult feat of peeping in 
his book to count out his question and catch the 
leading words of the answer, has stolen the wrong 
paragraph. 

His enumeration of productions is cut short by 
the general laugh which runs around thé school- 
room. Now the teacher has just enacted some in- 
judiciously stringent laws respecting ‘‘ no laugh- 
ing,” in view of which he at once sternly com- 
mands, ‘‘All who laughed come out into the floor!” 
Nobody stirs; the teacher looks very cross and the 
scholars glance timidly and questioningly, one up 
on another, and wait. The room is very still. You 
can hear the tick tick—tick tick, of the clock ; but 
you cannot hear the great conflict, the silent con- 
flict, between obedience and disobedience in the 
heart of the youngest boy, little five-yeir-old 
Freddie. He knows that he laughed : that he.is 
acting a lie by sitting still ; yet, poor little one, it 
is his first week at school. He has known only love 
at home, and fears the cold, stern ‘‘ master.” Then 
why should he move when ali the rest, so much 
older and wiser, are still? So pleads the voice 
within him, but the good triumphs, and little Fred- 
die walks resolutely up to the teacher's desk alone. 
‘* So, it was only Freddie who laughed,” says the 
teacher, in a tone of bitter irony, his eyes upon the 
school. Poor little Fred trembles at the bitter 
tones which he thinks are for him, yet he looks up 
through his tears, and whispers with white lips, 
** Yes sir, I laughed.” 

“You have done bravely, little Fred,” says the 
teacher, with a burst of unwonted enthusiasm ; 
‘turn around and show the school a noble boy, 
and may the sight shame them as it ought. I shall 
set down Robert’s name and the names of all those 
who have added disobedience and falsehood to the 
offense of laughing at him, and settle accounts with 
them after school ; but you, my honest little Fred- 
die, are excused from all blame.” 





REMARKS. 

The teacher committed a great sin when he 
made a stringent law against laughing. The an- 
swer given by Robert was exceedingly funny, and 
everybody should have enjoyed a hearty lauch. 
It would have hurt no one, and perhaps made 
the cause of it ashamed. When the teacher com- 
manded all who laughed “ to come out on to the 
| floor,” he was tempting his pupils to disobey. He 
might have known that the miajority of them 
would remain in their seats. If it ever becomes 
| necessary for a teacher to utter a command. his 
| governmental success depends upon its instant obe- 
dience from all. This is as true in the school as in 
‘thearmy. No commander could retain discipline 
an hour if any considerable number of his soldiers 
‘should be indifferent to his orders. A single case 
of willful disobedience would be followed by in- 
stant arrest and punishment. “A successful gener- 
al is careful when he issues his orders, for he 
knows that his success depends upon how they will 
be received. 

In the case quoted above the teacher madc his 
pupils liars and culprits. He opened a great gulf 
between himself and his school, one that months 
could not bridge over. Then he added the sin of 
irony to the sin of temptation. A more guilty 
teacher could hardly be imagined. These were only 
culminating sins, for his conduct has been so se- 
vere that the little fellow who had known only 
love at home, has been so treated that in one week 
he looks upon the teacher as a cold, stern tyrant. 
The teacher has commenced to educate the gentle, 
affectionate boy into a hard-hearted, cold, calcu- 
lating man of the world. In this way the gentlest 
children are transformed into cunning, artful, cal- 
culating men and women. Upon suck a teacher 
the woe of Christ falls with tremendous force, 
when he says it were well for him who causes one 
of these little ones to stumble if a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were thrown into 
the sea! 








READING CIRCLES. 


Query from a teacher : 

How shall we organize Jocal reading circles ? 

Answer: 1. Those who have signified their will- 
ingness to become members assemble at some 
house and gather around the exiension table in the 
dining room. 

1. Let the first step cf (2c leader be tu enroll the 
members, take the membcrship fee, and furnish 
the members with a membership receipt, which 
makes them full members of the Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle. 

2. Arrange about the books, deciding whether 
you will read one, two, or three books at the same 
time. 

3. Have a regular evening on which to meet each 
week, or semi-monthly, as the circle may prefer. 
The regular circular makes the duties of the leader 
plain. Announce the time and place of next meet- 
ing. and points to be noted in the reading, and you 
are ready to begin work. 

The following suggestions as to future meetings 
may not be out of place: 

1. Have onthe table lamps, dictionary and refer- 
ence books. 

2. Form the circle around the table, and have 
reading books and scratch book® at hand. 

8. The leader should call the roll, and find how 
far each has read; important points marked; diffi- 
cult words or peculiar statements noted, 

4 Interesting paragraphs may then be read by 
members. 

5. Rest several times. 

6. Statements and notes from other sources may 
be given and maps used ; illustrations; experi- 
ments. 

7. Determine points to be made at future read- 
ings. 

8. Miscellaneous. 

Meetings may be enlivened with music, recita- 
tions, and other literary exercises, as the tastes of 
members may dictate.—N. W. Journal of Edu- 
cation. 
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NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATION QUES-| 
TIONS, ' 


(Continued from former JOURNALS.) 
Examination for State Certificates, June 30, 1885. 


DRAWING. 

1. What science lies at the foundation of all expres- 
sions of form? 

2, Compare imitative drawing with inventive draw- 
ing, in methods and uses. 

8. Describe the method and the use of mechanical 
drawing. 

4. Compare geometric drawing with perspective draw- 
ing, in aims and methods. 

5. What place should be given to industrial drawing 
in a general course of drawing for public schools? 

6. State some of the educational results of object 
drawing, 

7. Mention the most important elements that enter 
into designing. 

8. State two laws of | perspective. 

9. In the process of designing, describe and illustrate 
the manner of treating natural objects. 

10. Describe your method of teaching drawing in a 
primary school. 

BOTANY. 

1. Compare the family Acer with the family Pinus 
in regard to general furm, form and permanence o 
leaf, and seeds and seed vessels. 

2. Describe some of the varieties of the Quercus, and 
their use in the economic arts. 

8. Compare the horse chestnut and the apple in re- 
gard to leaf, flower, and fruit. 

4. In what way do the following plants climb: 
grapes, hops, beans, peas, ivy ? 

5. Describe five endogens among our cultivated 
plants. 

6. Describe five shrubs of exogenous growth. 

7. Give the names and characteristics of five trees or 
plants exotic in this region. 

8. State the most marked differences between the 
two conifers, the larch, or tamarack, and the spruce. 

9. Describe two flowerless plants, and give the name 
of the general botanical division to which they belong. 

10. Give an account of the eucalyptus tree. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. State five important objects of class work. 

2 Discuss the relative values of mental development 
and mental acquisition. 

8. Under what circumstauces may pupils profitably 
study at home? 

4, What of class work should pupils do? What 
parts should teachers do? Give reasons. 

5. What powers of mind are most active in child- 
hood ? What in the later years of school life? 

6. What kinds of study are best suited to primary pu- 
pils, and why? What kinds to advanced pupils, and 
why? 

7. What is synthetic or inductive teaching? What 
is analytic or deductive teaching ? 

8. At what state should pupils begin to give the log- 
ical reasons for arithmetical processes? Why ? 

9. What parts of any subject of knowledge should be 
memorized ? Why? 

10. Give your views on self-reporting by pupils. 

11. In attempting to ventilate school rooms by the 
doors and windows, what precautions are necessary ? 

12. Enumerate some of the injurious effects upon 
eye-sight resulting from impropérly lighted school- 
rooms, and suggest proper remedies. 

18. What kinds of physicai exercises should be prac- 
tised in schools, and for what purposes ? 

14. Mention proper physical conditions essential to 
best results of study, and give reasons. 

15. Mention two important results to be secured from 
written work in schools, and detail good plans for secur- 
ing these results. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1, What is meant by the term common law ? 

2. What is a corporttion ? 

8. Who are ghaihle to the office of Governor of the 
State of New York? 

4. What is the length of the official term of each of 
the following officers? 

United States officers.—President, Senator, Represen- 
tative in Congress. 

New York State o s.—Governor, Senator, A+sem- 
blyman, Justice of the Supreme-Court, County Judge, 
School Commissioner, Justice of the Peace, 

5. Mention five State officers, and briefly enumerate 
the duties of each. 

6. How is a New York State officer impeached ? 

7. State five qualifications for voters at general elec- 
tions in this State. 

8. The President's Cabinet consists of What officers ? 


9. The war-making power in the United States is 
vested where? 


10. How are United States Senators chosen i 
State? ~e 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
1. State the leading differences between the literature 
of ancient Greece and that of ancient Rome. 
2. Classify the following authors as Greeks or Ro- 
maps, and as writers of poetry or prose: Herodotus, 
Livy, Thucydides, Horace, Sophocles, Sappho, Plato, 
Xenophon, Ovid, Euripides. 
8. What was Tasso’s greatest work ? 
4. Name five prominent writers of the medieval re_ 
naissance in literature. 

5. Give a brief outline of the career and the writings 
of Victor Hugo. 

6. Name in order the authors of the following works: 
Wilhelm Meister, Sartor Resartus, The Merchant of | 
Venice, The Scarlet Letter, The Lady of the Lake, Adam 
Bede, The Newcomes, Bitter Sweet, A Child’s History of 
England, Snow-bound. 

7. Give a brief description of the Canterbury Tales. 

8. Name the three leading literary magazines pub- 
lished in this country. 

9. Give the names of five distinguished English 
writers of recent times who have also been prominent 
in politics, 








10. Give the names of five prominent American writ- | 
ers who have distinguished themselves in diplomatic 
service. 








FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
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AUTHOR'S DAYS. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 
Born Nov. 30, 1667. Died Oct. 19, 1745. 


BAUCIS AND PHILEMON. 

In ancient times, as story tells, 
The saints would often leave their cells, 
And stroll about, but hide their quality, 
To try good people’s hospitality. 

It happened on a winter-night, 

As authors of the legend write, 
Two brother hermits, saints by trade, 
Taking their tour in masquerade, 
Disguised in tattered habits, went 
To a small village down in Kent, 
Where, in the strollers’ canting strain, 
They begged from door to door in vain. 

” * * * ” 


Having through all the village passed, 
To a small cottage came at last, 

Where dwelt a good old honest ye’man, 
Called in the neighborhood Philemon, 
Who himself did the saints invite 

In his poor hut to pass the night, 

- * - * * 
He stepped aside to bring them drink, 
Filled a huge jug up to the brink, 
And saw it twice go fairly round, 

Yet (what is wonderful), they found 
*T was still replenished to the top 
As if they ne’er had touched a drop. 

* * * * * 
‘Good folks, you need not be afraid, 
We are but saints,” the hermits said. 

** You soon shall see your cottage rise 
And grow a church before your eyes.” 


They scarce had spoke when, fair and soft. 
The roof began to mount aloft ; 

Aloft rode every beam and rafter ; 

The heavy wall climbed slowly after ; 
The chimney widened and grew higher, 
Became a steeple with a spire ; 

The kettle to the top was hoist, 

And there stood fastened to a joist 

But with the upside down to show 

Its inclination for below: 

* x * + a 


Doomed ever in suspense to dwell, 
*Tis now no kettle, but a bell. 

* *# * * 
The chimney to a steeple grown, 
The jack would not be left alone ; 
But up against the steeple reard, 
Became a clock, and still adhered ; 
And still its love to household cares, 
By a shrill voice at noon declares, 
Warning the cook-maid not to burn 
The roast meat which it cannot turn, 


*” * x * * 





A bedstead of the antique mode, 





Compact of timber many a load, 
Such as our ancestors did use, 

Was metamorphosed into pews ; 
Which still their ancient nature keep 
By lodging folks disposed to sleep. 


THE DISCOVERY. 
When wise Lord Berkeley first came here, 
Statesmen and mob expected wonders, 
Nor thought to find so great a peer 
Ere a week past committing blunders. 


Till on one day cut out by fate, 

When folks came thick to make their court, 
Out slipt a mystery of state, 

To give the town and country sport. 


Now enters Bush with new state airs, 
His lordship’s premier minister ; 
And who in all profound affairs 
Is held as needful ag his clyster. 
* * * * * 
With this he puts up to my lord, 
The courtiers kept their distance due, 
He twitched his sleeve and stole a word, 
Then to a corner both withdrew. 


At length a spark not too well bred, 
Of forward face and ear acute, 

Advanced on tiptoe, lean’d his head, 
To overhear the grand dispute. 


** My lord,” said Bush, ‘‘a friend and I 
Disguised in two old threadbare coats, 
Ere morning dawn stole out to spy 
How markets went for hay and oats.” 


My lord seems pleased, but still directs 
By all means to bring down the rates ; 
Then with a congee circumflex, 
Bush smiling round on all retreats. 


A BALLAD. 


Once on a time, as old stories rehearse, 
A friar would needs show his talent in Litin ; 
But was sorely put to’t in the midst of a verse, 
Because he could find no word to come pat in: 
Then all in the place 
He left a void space, 
And so went to bed in a desperate case ; 


Then behold the next morning—a wonderful ri ile! 


He found it was strangely filled up in the middle. 


This put me, the friar, into an amazement, 
For he wisely considered it must be a sprite ; 
That he came through the key-hole, or in at the 
casement ; 


And it needs must be one that could both read 


and write : 
Yet he did not know 
If it were friend or foe, 
Or whether it came from above or below ; 
However ’twas civil in angel or elf, 
For he never could have fill’d it so well of himself. 


DESCRIPTION OF A CITY SHOWER. 


Careful observers may foretell the hour 

(By sure progrostics) when to dread a shower. 
While rain depends the pensive cat gives o'er 
Her frolics, and pursues her tail no more. 

A coming shower, your shvoting corns presage, 


Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 
* * 












Brisk Susan whips her linen from the rope 
When the first drizzling shower is borne aslo}. 
Ah ! where must needy poet seek for aid 
When dust and rain at once his coat invade ? 
Sole coat ! where dust, cemented by the rain, 
Erects the nap and leaves a cloudy stain ! 


VERSES ASCRIBED TO STELLA. 
If it be true, celestial powers, 
That you have formed me fair, 
And yet in all my vainest hours 
My mind has been my care; 
Then, in return, I beg this grace, 
As you were ever kind— 
What envious Time takes from my face 
Bestow upon my mind ! 


TIME, 
Ever eating, never cloying, 
All-devouring, all-destroying, 
Never finding full repast 
Till I eat the world at last. 


It 
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A SKETCH OF SWIFT'S LIFE. 









It could be truly said of Swift, 
* Fair Fortune smiled not on his bumble birth.” 
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He was left to the care of poor relatives when quite 
young. and, though sent to school, was so poor that he 
could not associate with those of his class. He became 
discouraged, and took little interest in his studies. 
When he was ready to graduate his standing was so low 
that he only received his diploma by “‘special favor.” 
This made him ashamed, and he afterward studied very 
hard to make up for what he had lost. 

When about nineteen he began to write for the press, 
His first work, ‘‘The Tale of the Tub,” was received 
with considerable favor, but it made him enemies, for 
it was written as many of his works were, for the pur- 

of criticising and ridiculing some one. This disposi- 
tion of course made him disliked by many people, but 
he never seemed to care as much for friends as he did 
for fame. His best friend, Stella, he treated shame- 
fully—married her, and afterwards refused to own it. 
At one time he was on very friendly terms with Addi- 
son and Steele, and other literary men of that time, but, 
in his later years, he was so morose and sullen that they 
left him to himself. At last he lost his mind entirely, 
passe into a state of absolute stupidity, and died in 
bis 78th year. 


LIVE ANSWERS. 








1. General Grant is buried in Riverside Park, New 
York City, on an eminence called Claremont. 

9, Hon. William M. Evarts, United States Senator 
from New York, is probably our most eloquent Amer- 
ican statesman. 

3, Dakota is 119 times larger than Rhode Island. 

4. The water supplying the City of Brooklyn is 
pumped up from wells driven in the sand fifteen or 
twenty miles east of the City Hall. 

5, Chicago is anxious to have a ship canal connecting 
thenavigable waters of the Illinois River with Lake 
Michigan. It would greatly improve her shipping. 

6. The bottom of Lake Michigan, according to the 
most reliable measurements, is nearer the centre of the 
earth than the bottom of Lake Ontario. Lake Michigan 
js over a thousand feet deep, while Lake Ontario is 
about five hundred. 





On my cornice linger the ripe black grapes ungathered ; 
Children fill the groves with the echoes of their glee, 
Gathering tawny chestnuts, and shouting when beside 

them 
Drops the heavy fruit of the tall black-walnut tree. 
—BRYANT, 





LIVE QUESTIONS. 


Act in the living Present ! 
The things of to-day are interesting ; 
The past is gone; the future has not yet come! 
1. The editor of what very influential political paper 
in this country is a minister ? 
2, Where is the largest deposit of salt in this country ? 
8. Who is the oldest living, active statesman ? 
4, Is there an active volcano in the United States ? 
5, What distinguished poet in the United States has 
few readers ? 
6. Is it possible to store up and transport electricity ? 




















Among the attractions found in the September num- 
ber of TREASURE-TROVE AND PUPILS’ COMPANION are— 
two historical stories—‘‘ Sir William Wallace” and “‘ A 
Memorial Kettle”; also the very instructive sketches, 
“The Secret of Success,” by Dr. Jerome Allen; “‘ THE 
Doctor's LETTER ON THE Eye,” by Hazel Shepard : 
“Lessons on Gen. Grant’s Career,” by Wolstan Dixey, 
and “ Birds and their Habits” (illustrated), by S. W. 
Wheat. Several poems are also given suitable for decla- 
mation or recitation. 


THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Gold has recently been found in the north of Michigan in 
paying quantities. The vein is four feet wide and has been 
raced over seven hundred feet. Some specimens have 
yielded ae dollars worth of gold and silver, and 

is from rocks where there was no free gold visible to the 
aked eye, or by the aid of a small microscope. 


Riel, the Canadian outlaw, who has been condemned to 
ecution, has been respited for several weeks, and his case 
ferred to England, whether he shall be executed. It is 
ut likely that the Privy Council will aggravate the race 
aired in Canada by ordering the execution of a man 
tom all the French Canadians will regard as a martyr to 
Heircause. It is admitted that the grievances on account 
Which Riel rebelled were real grievances. His execution 

ded merely as a vindication of law. It seems evi- 
at that under the circumstances he should not be exe- 











Quite recently several yery rich deposits of pure rock 





salt have been discovered in our country. About thirty 
miles south of Rochester a mine has been found sevent 
feet in thickness, extendmg over an area of more than fif- 
teen square miles. This is the largest bed of pure salt yet 
found in the world. Quite recently the Cleveland =| 
Rolling Mill Co., while drilling for natural gas, 

a bed of pure salt, 169 feet in thickness. It required thirty- 
six hours to drill through it. How great an area is covered 
by this deposit is not known. Salt must be much cheapened 
and used as a fertilizer on the soil. 


Mr. George Edgar has made a that wilk not burst. 
He recently went to West Point for the Vers ot having 
ittested. The gun wastaken behind a , a double charge 
of powder introduced, and fired with a time fuse. It 
turned two or three back somersaults, but remained intact. 
It was now loaded with a quadru , and fired, the 
only effect being to multiply of the back 
oonthie is v —? indeed,’jsaid the offi I 

c is very » . the officer. “I’mso 
to keep you waiting so long. I'll now load it up to the 
muzzle, and that will be the last of it." Fired under these 
conditions, it rose in the air, whirled around for a few 
seconds, and then came down and buried itself in the 
earth. After being dug up it was charged nearly a to the 
muzzle with powder and wad, and then spiked. e only 
result was that it rose higher in the air than before, spun 
around more rapidly, and »uried itself still deeper in the 
ground when it came down. It had not even been chipped ! 

‘Is there —s else you’d like to put into it?” de- 
manded Mr. r, it being now his turn to be ironical. 

“No!” was the reply ; “it beats me.” Having thus 
stum the gun testing authorities, Mr. Edgar brought 
his little gun k to New York in triumph. 


A few weeks a large number of Chinese laborers 
were driven out of the coal mines at Rock Springs, Wyom 
ing ‘Territory. More than twenty of them were killed. 
The Chinese were not employed because they worked for 
less wages than whites, but because their labor was more 
valuable at the same price. use the employers found 
it so, a mob of whites ordered the Chinamen to leave the 

lace within an houron pain of death. It is not denied 
hat the Chinese had preset to leave, were leaving as fast 
as possible, and would have been away within the time 
allotted to them by the mob. The time was not more than 
half gone when the mob be; to murder them. All this 
appears by the testimony of the organ of the rioters. There 
is something so atrociously inhuman about the behavior of 
these white wretches that a failure to execute justice upon 
them will be a deep disgrace to the Government of the 
United States. The only punishment that has thus far 
befallen the murderers is their discharge from employ- 
ment. No question of cost ought to be raised with regard 
to the duty of the government to vindicate its own power 
and justice against a gang of murderous beasts. 


Jumbo is dead. The huge brute was the victim of a rail- 
way accident in Canada Wednesday night. Like many 
other passengers, he was careless in taking the train, and 
his carelessness cost him his life. His mammoth carcass 
could not resist the impact of a passing freight train, 
and however many other friends may have forgotten him, 
— will be at least one sincere mourner to bewail his fate 
—Mr. um. 


No fate can be conceived more wretched than that of the 
Czar of allthe Russias. In the midst of his pomp and 
power he is in constant dread of sudden death by the hand 
of an assassin. While the crown glitters on his head the 
imaginary knife gleams over his shoulder. While courtiers 
bend down before him he fears each instant the upheaval 
of the earth by the hidden and deadly mine. While bayo- 
nets surround him he knows not at what moment a hand- 
grenade may explode at his feet. 

We are told of some of the precautions deemed necessary 
for the safety of this terror-haunted autocrat. His sleeping 
apartment is changed every night, and while one room is 
pre for him he uses another, no one but his immediate 

y servants knowing where he takes his rest. His eyes 
never close in a restless sleep without the thought that 
they may open in a mea not of thisearth. It is not always 
desirable or safe to be a king. 


num 





EDUCATIONAL CALENDER FOR OCTOBER. 


By N. O. WILHELM. 


Oct. 1, 1799.—Rufus Choate born; eminent American 
lawyer. 

Oct. 2, 1780.—Major Andre hung at Tappan, N. Y.; a 
British officer. 

Oct. 3, 1800.—Geo. Bancroft bern; great American his- 
torian and statesman ; wrote History of United States 

Oct. 4, 1789.—Guizot born ; distinguished French states- 
man and historian. Also R. B. Hayes born, 1822: the 
twentieth President of United States. 

Oct. 5, Deeg pre empens Edwards born; the greatest 
metaphysician America ever produced. Also C. A. Arthur 
born 1830 ; twenty-second President of Upited States. 

Oct. 6, 1821.—Jenny Lind born; a celebrated Swedish 
vocalist. 

Oct. 7, 1849.—Edgar A. Poe died : American poet: author 
of “ The Raven,” “‘ The Bells,” and “ ‘Annabel L.ece.}? 

Oct. 8, 1793.—John Hancock died ; the first signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Oct. 9, 1547.—Cervantes born ; author of “ Don Quixote.” 

Oct. 10, 1802.—Hugh Miller born; eminent Scottish 
geological writer. 

Oct. 11, 1779.—Pulaski killed; a Polish patriot; fought 
in the Revolutionary War. ~ 

Oct, 12, 1754.—Paul I. born ; Czar of Russia. 

Oct. 18, 1601.—Tycho Brahe died ; a Swedish astronomer. 

Oct. 14, 1644.—Wm. Penn born; founder of Pennsyl 
vania. 

Oct. 15, 1817.—Kosciusko died; a Polish patriot and 
fine military scholar ; planned the defences at West Point. 

Oct. 16, 1793.—Marie Antoinette guillotined at Paris: 
Queen of Louis XVI. 

Oct. 17, 1777.—Burgoyne surrendered to Gates at Sara- 


ga 
Oct. 18, 1757.—Reaumur died ; a French philosopher and 
naturalist ; invented a thermometer. ~ <7" 


Qct. 19, 1745.—Swift died; a British author; wrote 
“Gulliver’s Travels” and ‘‘ The Battle of the Books.”’ 


Oct, 20, 1842.—Grace Darling died ; an lish heroine ; 





ugar honge keeper's Gepghter saved oe from a 





Oct. 21, 1772.—Coleridge born ; English poet and philoso- 

pher ; wrote “ The Ancient Mariner.’ . 

Oct. 22, 1804.—Mathurin Regnier born ; a French poet. 

Oct. 23, 1773.—Frances Jeffrey born; a Scottish critic. 

Oct. 24, 997.—Hugh Capet died ; an abbot and duke, who 

became king of France. 

Oct, 25, 1854.—Battle of Balaklava, during which “‘The 

Charge of the Light Brigade” occurred. Also Macaulay 

born, 1800; eminent English scholar, critic, and historian. 
Oct. 26, 1656.—Halley born ; eminent English astronomer 

and mathematician. 

Oct. 27, 1802.—A. T. Stewart born; a successful Amer- 

ican merchant. 

Oct. 28, 1696.—Saxe born ; famous Saxon general. 

Oct. 29, 1795.—John Keats born; wrote “The Grecian 

Urn,” ete.; directed to be put on his tomb, “ Here lies one 

whose name was writ in water.” 

Oct. 30, 1735.—John Adams born: second President of 

United States. Also Gambetta born, 1838 ; a French states- 

man who rose very suddenly from obscurity. 

Oct. 31.—Halloween. Also John Evelyn born, 1620: an 

English author. or — 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. | 





Contributions of news and notes are solicited from our 
readers. Those that state the thoughts expressed at differ- 
ent meetings are more valuable than those that contain 
only names and dates, 





COLORADO, 

Lieut. Hassen, military professor in the State Universit 
has been recalled. President Sewall has been unable + 
secure the appointment of a successor. 


We congratulate the Agricultural College upon securing 
the competent services of Miss Elizabeth G. Bell, of Chester 
N. H., as matron and instructor in English, history, and 
French, Miss Bell has six years’ experience as instructor 
in New England, with most excellent success attending her 
labors. She is a graduate of the Dover High School, and of 
the Salem (Mass.) State Normal School, with a two’ years’ 
sojourn in Europe to perfect herself in French and German. 


Otto Pfefferkom, Mus. Doc., is the new Pri 
Department of Music of Denver University. —— 


Longmont School has for new principal. J 
bell, of Newton, Kansas. 4 eben) 

The following is the faculty of the State Schoo i 
Golden : Regis Chauvenet, A.M., B.A... Preaidest em 
of Chemistry and Assaying; Arthur Lakes, Professor of 
Geology and roma Curator of the Museum : Magnus 
C. Ihiseng, E.M., C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics and 
Engineering; Paul Meyer, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics ; Geo. C. Tilden, C.E., Laboratory Instructor. 


The third annual Institute of Larimer County was held 
the last two weeksin August. Supt. Remington, of Collins 
had the general direction, assisted by efficient talent from 
home andabroad. Evening lectures were delivered—one 
by State Superintendent Cornell. 


Teachers’ meetings seem to be contagious this su 
Elbert County had an association beginning Sept. 10, and 
Delta, having built a beautiful school house, proposes to 
dedicate it by an association and educational jubilee about 
the 25th of September. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction will attend both these meetings. 

CONNECTICUT. 

yers’ Association of New Haven hek . 
ing recen M at which they resolved that the a age 
the school for the past year had been unnecessarily high 
and that an earnest effort should be made to reduce them 
for the future. This looks bad; circumstances may war- 
rant such an opinion, but the economic efforts of school 
eae and committees bave crippled the work of too many 
schools. 


R. Camp- 


The Tax 


ILLINOIS. 


The work of Supt. Howland in Chicago is m 
discretion. He is slowly but surely advancing the ye - 
to higher grades of excellence. He finds, as all our city 
fos eee eed o, yo Le oe go no further than the 
teachers allow him. pt. , he met the teac , 
dress them and tell them his plans. © Ceneneus 9.ag 


MPa Passe County met at South 
Saturday, . 12, in response to a circular fron 

J. Sherrill, County Superintendent, to or —t 2, phon HS 
association, and also to discuss and decide upon a plan of 
work for the Teachers’ Reading Circle. The attendance 
was sane, Sad 6 pennant and profitable meeting was en 
joree, e Reading Circle work for this year 4 Illinois 
ncludes Hewett’s “ Pedagogy,”’ Barnes’s “‘General His. 
tory,” “‘ Physiol 


” and “Tilinois School Law.” Sue. 
to the Reading Circle workers all over our land! It mt 


step in the right direction which all true teachers w 
with delight. a wel an 


The Cook County Normal School opens well this year 
though it is doubtful if the training class will equal that 
of last year, for that was a remarkable class in numbers 
and quality. Col. Parker is growing in the esteem of the 
peop e generally. It must be said, however, that there are 

ere, as there were in Boston, no small number who are 
watching to see what will come of this new thing. His 
methods are very radical, and doubtless will exist. 


IOWA. 


The Cass County Normal Institute had an enroll 
222 teach@rs. It was conducted by County Supt hy a 
Frost, who was ted by Prof. J. J. McConnell, J. 8° 
Crawford, A. Earthman, and C. F. Wilcutt, as instructors. 
It was the most successful Institute ever conducted in this 
County, and one of the best in the State of Iowa. 


The Iowa State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
— during the holidays. A large attendance is pa oe 
pa’ 


Belvidere, 


Supt. Akers has been renominated by the Rey 
Iowa, and stands a good chance of re-election. ween 


Iowa is justly proud of Dr. 8. N. Fellows, Prof 
Didactics i Iowa State University, who une the rst regu 


larly appointed Professor of Didactics in this country. 
KENTUCKY. 





Supt, L. W. Galbraith, of Mason County. held a very suc- 
cessful, © Was assisted in 


Institute at Maysville recently, 
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the work by Prof. J. C. Kinney, Mr. Josiah Wilson, W. T. 
Berry, and other prominent educators. 


LOUISIANA. 


The State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Baton Rouge, D. F. Boyd, President, begins its 
next session Oct. 5, and continues nine months. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The public schools of Newark were opened for the fall 
term Monday, Sept. 14. The number of applicants is much 
greater than can be accommodated, and all of the primary 
schools are overcrowded. New schools are about to be 
constracted in the Twelfth and Thirteenth wards, where 
hundreds of children are unable to attend school. A good 
deal of embarrassment will be caused this fall and winter 
in consequence of the operation of the Child Labor law and 
the Compulsory Education law, which require the attend- 
ance at school of all children of school age, whereas there 
is not adequate accommodations for the school population. 


Scliool Commissioner McKenzie, of Rahway, recently had 
a narrow escape from serious injury. School Commissioner 
Freeman stated at a meeting of the board that there were 
1,776 children of school age in the city, and only 1,050 at- 
tend the schools, inclusive of the private ones. 

Supt. Chas. Jacobus, of New Brunswick, has sustained 
asad loss in the death of a daughter eighteen years of age. 
"he sincerest sympathy of his many friends is extended to 
him in his affliction. 

NEW YORK. 


The evening schools of Brooklyn will open on the first 
Monday in October. 


Prof. A. D. Whitney, who has so agua filled the 
position as principal at Horseheads, N. Y., for the past two 
years, is retained at an increased salary. By a foolish act 
of the State Legislature, Horseheads is hereafter to be 
known as North Elmira. 


Prof. B. W. Tice enters upon his tenth year as Principal 
of the No. 17 Southport Union School. 


Prof. Wickham has finally been retained hy the Board of | N. Y 


Millport. 

The Parish Union Free School, for 1885-6, began its fall 
term Aug. 81. The winter term begins Nov. 30, The 
faculty consists of O. W. Bugbee, Principal; teachers of 
ancient languages, natural sciences, mathematics—Miss 
Minnie Parker, Miss Kittie Stookover, and Miss Elsie M. 
Baxter. 

The Tottenville Public School, Staten Island, opened last 
week with nearly three hundred pupilsin attendance. The 
Principal, J. F. Connor, is a graduate of the Geneseo 
Normal School, and is gradually arranging the work on a 
normal basis. Tact and energy, combined with normal 
method, will, ere long, give the people of Tottenville a good 
school. 

The school census of Auburn, just completed, shows a 
school population of 7,259. Of this number, 1,100 are re- 
turned as attending private and parochial schools. _ The 
public schools opened on ocr G pt. 7, with a registra- 
tion of 2,986. The High School opened with 307 pupils, 
which far exceeds the capacity of the building. A new and 
larger building is much needed. 

Mr. Frank Strong, Yale ’84, and Miss Emma M. Cowles, 
of Geneva, a graduate of Elmira Female College, are in the 
list of teachers in the High School. ‘ 

The new school building in the southern part of the city 
will not be completed before Oct. 1. The continuous rains 
have delayed the work materially. 

The public school at Bronxville, in Westchester County, 
is worthy of more thana passing notice. It was established 
as a Union Free School in the fall of 1870, and geaned with 
about twenty scholars, under the supervision of Mrs. Sand- 
ford, as a at was then thought to be a good 
attendance. nee then the school has continually pros- 
pered. The principal has the “ rare combination of talents” 
required of the successful teacher. She treats her pupils 
so as to gain and keep their respectand affection. Patient, 
kind, thorough, and very firm in her requirements, she has, 
for nearly sixteen years, performed most excellent service, 
commanding, toa large and unusual degree, the respect 
and confidence of her pupils and the entire aT 
The schoo] has always been admirably conducted, and i 
many graduates have been well fitted for the active duties 
of life, or for entrance into other and higher educational 
institutions. A remarkable fact regarding the principal of 
this school is, that during her long term of service, she has 
never, for a day, been absent from her post, by illness or 
otherwise, when the school was in session. 


School No. 5, Mt. Vernon, Principal B. F. Taylor, re- 

ned on Monday, 7th inst., with a good attendance. Mr. 
aylor has long been the principal of this school, and has 
brought it to a high s' ard. Heis fortunate in having 
an excellent corps of assistants. He is an enthusiastic 
worker, too. The schools of District No. 4 opened on the 
14th, with PrincipalC. E. Nichols, and the usual stron 
corps of assistants. Miss Esther J. White, a graduate o' 
the New York City Normal College, has recently been 
added to the teaching force in this district. 


The Ithaca High School building, a description of which 
was given in the JOURNAL recently, was dedicated Sept. 7 
with very interesting ceremonies. Prof. S. G. Williams, o 
Cornell University, and Dr. Murray, Secre of the State 
Board of Regents, were present, and deliv addresses. 

INSTITUTES. 


PLACE. 
Watkins, 


oO 


DATE. COUNTY. CONDUCTORS. 


Sept. 28, Echuyler, 


{ Dr. Bouton, 
Prof. Norton. 
{ Pr. French, 
see os 
Su ord, 
Sept. 28, Supe. Barnes. 

The Wyoming County Teachers’ Institute will begin 
Sept. 28, at Warsaw, and continue one week. Prof. Henry 
R. Sanford and Prof. Charles T. Barnes are the instructors. 
An interesting feature of this institute will be the evening 
P , which are as follows : 

Monda evening, ex-Commissioner I. B, Smith: subject, 
* Disci line in the Common School’; and ex-Commissioner 
Ee J. Quigley: subject, Rote 
Learni a | Book blems.’’ Tuesday evening, Prof. 
Worden, of Perry Union School: subject, ‘ Relation of 
Teacher, Pupil, and Parent”; and ex-Commissioner Lentz. 
of Castile Union School: subject, “Incentives to School 
Work.” Wednesday evening, Prof. M 
Union School: subject, “* The Probable 
men as Affected by Education”; Prof, C. T. 
will lecture. Thursday evening, Prof. Lovell: 


Oncida, Rome, 


Wyoming, 


Sept. 28, 


Warsaw, { 


cKee, of Arcade [ 
ture of the Freed- | f 
. Barnes 





i apa Work in Physiology’; Conducto rSanford will 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The McKean Cou Teachers’ Institute begins Oct. 5, 
at Smithport. ~ 





PERSONAL, 


PRINCIPAL JOSLIN, of Jersey City, will resume ch of 
his 4 — N _* 2, be a tate nee of —_ An ool, 
as well as yey the , are e con- 

that his services are not to be lost to them. A 
understanding of the facts in connection with his other 
tion, which had been 


onstrued, 
fidence of the officials, his fellow teachers, and the 
at large. His resignation as President of the City 
ers’ Association was at one tendered 
ance was at once declined with enthusiasm. 


WE recently received a call from Pror. E. G. HARRELL, 
Editor of the North Carolina Teacher, Raleigh, N.C. He 
reports the old North State in a healthy educational condi- 
tion. He says that the work of Col. Parker last summer 
was highly appreciated, and that his lectures are certain to 
bear excellent fruit. There is an awakening on the subject 
of better methods in all of the state, and he thinks 
that North Carolina will soon take its place as one of the 
foremost educational states in the Union. 


GEORGE Dickson, M.A., for several years the successful 
Principal of the Hamilton Coll te Institute, has been 
appointed to the principalship of Upper Canada College. 


Pror. E. W. KENNEDY (Nashville Normal College), 
Superintendent of the Durham Graded School, has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Washington (Beaufort 

ounty) Normal School. 


Pror. CLARENCE M. BouUTELLE, of Decorah, Ia., was 
elected to the vacancy in the State Normal School at Oswego, 

‘. ¥., caused by the appointment of Prof, Isaac B. Poucher 
to the Collectorship of Customs at Oswego, but the board 
of Decorah refu to release him. He will remain, there- 
fore, at Decorah, with the Epcoing | conviction that his 
worth has found him out, and that he is highly esteemed 
by leading men in the profession. 


ProF. J. FAIRBANKS, of a. Mo., was tendered a 
very pleasant reception at St. Marys, O., Sept. 8, by his old 
pupils of that place. The gathering was composed of farm- 
ers, merchants, doctors, lawyers, and successful business 
men from Florida, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, and Illi- 
nois, as well as from many of Ohio. It s well 
for a teacher when he has obtained such a hold upon the 
lives of his pupils that they will travel many miles to attend 
such a reunion. 


THE Hon. HORACE E. DRESSER, for several years one of 
the most active and influential members of the Brooklyn 
Board of Education, is an honor graduate of the New York 
College, having been a classmate of Mr. Wilbur F. Hudson, 
President of the New York Teachers’ Association. He is 
chairman of the Committee on Supplies, and holds the 
same relation to the Brooklyn Board that Mr. Jacob D. 
Vermilye does to the New York Board—the. t authority 
on matters of finance. He is of a decided lite turn of 
mind, having been an extensive contributor to the public 

ress. He writes simply for pastime, his energies having 

m devoted mainly to mercantile pursuits, in which he 
has been very successful. He was for many ears the 
financial head of the large hosiery house of Tooker, War- 
ing & Co., and now occupies a prominent position in the 
immense dry house Sweetzer, Pembroke & Co., 
eorner of Broadway and White Street, New York. He 
generally writes upon subjects of finance and history, one 
work of his upon Internal Revente ha reac the 
enormous sale of 135,000 es. He is often consulted 
u his ay by the etons, the Harpers, the 

ne, and leading officers of the government. 


Dr. JAMES CRUIKSHANK, Prinei of Grammar School 
No. 12, and of the Evening High School, Brooklyn, was 
born in Argyle, Washington County, N. ¥Y. His ancestors 
fee, from Farfar, Scotland. He graduated at Union Col- 

7) 


Peach- 


, and was fora time Deputy State Superintendent of 
mmon Schools in the office of Victor M. Rice, duri 
which time he founded the ‘“‘ Departmental Library’ in 
that office, a collection of great value to all school men. 
While residing in Albany he edited the New York Teacher 
for eleven years, and did much to advance the cause of 
— education generally. He was alsoa successful con- 
uctor of Institutes for eight years. He is an ex-President 
of the New York State Teachers’ Association, and for 
gsbtecn consecutive years its most indefatigable secretary. 
or that lo od no face was more ,» nO name 
sy respec among the teachers of the empire state 
an his. He was, also, one of the founders of the N ational 
Teachers’ Association. Mr. Cruikshank was assistant 
superintendent of the pension fe City schools for six years, 
during which time he wrought important and much need 
teforms in the system. He is a Republican, and an active 
member of the byterian Memorial Church. His neigh- 
bor and one of his most intimate friends, is Mr. Edward 
Carey, of the New York Times. He isa splendid example 
of Scotch thrift, energy, and enterprise, and it is not ex- 
aggeration to say that few menin the state have made a 
gered or a deeper mark upon the cause of education than 
e. 


Dr. DANIEL H. CocHRAN, President of the Polytechnic 
— Brooklyn and ex-President of the Albany State 
School, is one of the most successful and distin- 
ished teachers in the United States. He is a graduate 
Hamilton College. Al small in stature, he has 
immense executive ability, bly there is not a more 
thorough school in the country than the popular and unique 
institution over which he es. Its curriculum is so 
extensive, its discipline so thorough, that it ought to take 
rank asacollege. It ee none but the best of teachers, 
and pays the best of es. Mr. Rodney G. Kimball, 
professor of mathematics, has few superiors. He is a 
uate of the New York College. Messrs. Reed and K y 
thors of the well-known , were both Seosieunin 
this famous school. . Cochran always commands the 
love and admiration of his pupils, and his memory is warml 
cherished by thousands of graduates throughout the! 
and breadth of the land. Im size, looks, and action he 
h Review. He 


resembles Jeffries of the 3 
of life and has an independent 
an and influential 
One of his sons is 
ming a leading physician in Brooklyn. 
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the past twelve years the 
of Ivison, ito a 
x orme 
Principal of Brooklyn Public School No. 6.’ He came {...2 
Ne w York, and was for years a leading vice. 
in making a fse-clasr agent of fie" Perks 
ng a 2 i 
What the profession lost he gained peoundarily. — 


THE Hon. WM. H. Turry, Schoc! Commissioner of Lon 
Island City, a native of Belgium, came to this country 
when a young man and accumulated a handsome fortune 
in the book business in this city. He has a delightful Place 
of two acres in the heart of the city which he cultivates 
himself, and which yields nine tons of grapes, besides 
apples, peaches, pears, quinces, and any amount of small 
fruits. His ens are models and well worthy a visit. 
Mr. Thiry is much interested in school savings banks. He 
would have them established by law in every public school 

the land. He has elaborated a simple and practical sys- 
tem which has been tried in his own schools with the most 
gratifying suecess, and which could easily be engrafted 
upon any school. Such banks prevail in his native cour.try, 
in France, and some of En d, and account, ing 
measure, for the th of the people. Mr. Thiry holds that 
extravagance, _—— since the war, is the besetting sin 
of our people. 0 counteract this vice he has the pen of 
ready. writer, and is devoting it enthusiastically to the pro- 
motion of this beneficent and far reaching enterprise. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


ey Benes ee ae 





One of the Commissioners of Education said at the last 
meeting of the board that he was aware that the law pro- 
hibited the attendance of non-resident pupils at the Normal 
College, but he thought there were occasions when it was 
not well to follow its exact letter. The law is plain, and 
the committee has been violating both the letter and the 
spirit of it in allowing nearly forty girls who live out of the 
city to attend the college for the past year. The board has 
settled this matter, and notice has been given that here- 
after as soon as a pupil ceases to be a resident of New York, 
she must also cease to attend the college. 


At the last meeting of the Board of Education a spirited 
discussion arose concerning the practicability of payin 
Mrs. Emma T. Kilmer for her services during the peri: 
of eight or nine months when she was acting princ’pal. 
She performed this work in addition to her regular labor 
as class-room teacher. The committee to whom the matter 
was referred, reported that she could not be paid, beciuse 
there was no by-law authorizing it: A member thought 
that the school did not need a principal. But this very 
board has appointed a pie} for this school, to whom 
they pay a good salary. If it did not need een, why 

If Mrs. Kilmer ac as principal 
in addition to her regular work, why should she not be 
paid? Ifa janitor done the work of two men in the 
absence of his assistant, a bill for his extra services would 
be at once allowed. No member of the board would witl- 
inaly assume the work of two men unless be expected to 
receive the pay of twomen. But Mrs. Kilmer is a woman, 
and on that account has no rights that some members of 
the board seem called upon to respect. We wish here to 
say that the female teachers of this city have a strong, con- 
sistent, and most intelligent friend in the person of the 
Hon. CHARLES CRARY. He deserves the hearty congratula- 
tions of all the women in the schools for the firm and lozic- 
stand he took in their behalf at the last meeting of the 
board. If it were in his power the salaries of women and 
men doing the same work would be more nearly equal. 
He justly ridiculed the plea that Mrs. Kilmer’s bill could 
ot be paid because no by-law could be found authorizing 
it, and contended that there are many questions of right 

uently settled without the aid of special by-laws. 


The time has fully come for the board to undertake to 
settle more definitely the work of the assistant superintend- 
ents. They ought to become a faculty for instruction, 
rather than a committee for examination. The weight of 

double examination is more than should be placed upon 

e schools. When a teacher is put in charge of a school 
she should henceforth be under the direction of her princi- 
pal, and her work examined by him. At present the teach- 
ers and pupils are subjected to two kinds of examinations, 
often totally dissimilar. The result of the superintendent's 
work vitally affects the teacher, for two or three bad marks 
May drive a teacher out of the system, and since situations 
often depend upon suiting the examiners, we cannot blame 
them for se follow the rule of expediency. The whole 
work of examining should be placed in the hands of the 
nde with authority limited to his and her particular 

hool. The danger of trimming is then lessened one-half. 

e need all the assistant superintendents we have, and 
mhore, as ge directors of instruction. They should 
constantly visit the schools and find out the character of each 
school, and they should frequently assemble the teachers 
for instruction and general criticism. There is no question 
system should be at once 
done away with. Its effect is only evil. Teachers are con- 

ually trying to find out the examiner’s probable ques 
tions, and thus stuffing and memorizingjtakes the place of 
real teaching. It is degrading the high office of a superin- 
ndent to make him a petty examiner. He should be in- 
uctor, general director in his department of work. and 
advisor to the principals and teachers in keeping all parts 
of the great educational machine in harmonious running 
er. 


The Art Students’ League of New York will re-open its 
classes for the eleventh school year, on Monday, (ct. 5, 
1885, at No. 38 West Fourteenth Street. The life, paiuting, 
head, and antiqae classes will be open for study every day 
in the week, m afternoon, and evening, during 
ae eight months from October 5, 1885, to May 29, 1886. 

school is open to all whose artistic knowledce at 
tdins the stan set by the League, which, how 
ever, is placed sufficiently high to insure the excl 
sion of those students whose aims are not serious; 
but the membership of the e is confined to profes 
sional workers of both sexes. ith the classes now estab- 
, the facilities for study offered t 
women studying art professionally, are greater than those 
afforded by any other school here or abroad. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is made only by C. I. Hood « Co., 
a ies, Lowell, Mass. It 4 A with the 
greatest skill and care, under the direction of the met 


did they appoint one ? 








hes originated it. Hence Hood’s Sarsaparilla may b¢ 
depended upon as strictly pure, honest, and reliable. 
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LETTERS. 
flow can an Zolian harp be made? 











PUER. 


{an Zolian harp is an instrament so siwple in con- 
;yction that any boy, unskilled in the use of tools, can 
ske one. Stretch in lel lines, over a box of thin 
l, catgut or wire strings. The box is to have sound- 
eholes cut in the top. The strings being tuned in 
nis0D, sa of air, and 
parmony is produced.—J. 


es 












How many national legal holidays are there? X.B. 
[There are no “* national legal holidays.”—M. | 






How is ‘* Genesta ” pronounced ? A.M. 


(G has the sound of j when followed by e, i, or y, and 
necan't make Genesta sound its G hard, hoxever hard 
ne may try. Therule has its exceptions, but Genesta 
sg not one of them any more than is gentle, or generous, 
or genuine, or Genesee. I should as soon think of say- 
ing oleomargarine with the G soft as to say Genesta 
with the G hard.—M. A, B.] 


This answer is usually accepted as correct, but we 
would like to ask what is the sound of gin the words 
“give,” “get,” “‘girl,” “gimlet,” and “gird”? Why not 
sund the g herd in ‘‘Genesta”? Why should g be hard 
in oleomargarine? Is there any word ir the English 
language in which g is soft before a ?--Eps. 





























































Allow me to add my method to the methods of pre- 
onting tardiness given in the SCHOOL JOURNAL of Aug. 
5, Our first month's report last year stood: Enroll- 
ment, 396 ; Tardiness, 86. Our last month's report was : 
Enrollment, 331; Tardiness, 11. I judge we are begin- 
ining this year where we left off, or better. This has 
been accomplished as follows: A fine banner marked 
“Banner Room” was made at a cost of about $3.00. 
he month’s record was carefully kept, and the per 
ent. of punctuality made out for each of our eight 
rooms. This I announced in each room, declaring the 
room with highest per cént. the banner room, and using 
he opportunity to make remarks that would incite to 
creater endeavor for the following month. I also pub- 
lished the report in the town papers. The result has 
been very gratifying. CHARLES DAVIDSON. 


Tae G. C. D. BY THE SECOND METHOD EXPLAINED AND 
DEMONSTRATED. —For numbers not readily factored the 
“Second Method” has been devised. The rule reads: 
‘Divide the greater number by the less, and this divi- 
or by the remainder, and so on, dividing the last 
divisor by its remainder until no remainder is left. The 
final divisor is the G. C. D. sought. 

This rule is easily committed, and the work is quite 
easily done ; but only in a few instances can it be «x- 
plained. I have examined a great many teachers on 
his matter, and do not now remember having ever ob 
ined a good elucidation of the process. The books all 
make it plain enough, but the classes fail to appropriate 
hat is in thé books. 

The following two principles contain ull that is neces- 
sary to a full understanding, and theze principles are 
aid down in all books : 

I, A divisor of a number is also a divisor of any mul- 
iple of that number. As: 12 divides 144, therefore it 
divides 1440, 288, 1728, etc. 

IL. A divisor of two numbers must divide their differ- 
mee. As: 12 divides 288 and 812, therefore it must 
divide the difference between 312 and 288—24. Both 
hese principles are axiomatic. 

So it —_ not be necessary to divide the greater by 
he less at all. To allustrate : 

Find the @. C. Div. of 49 and 91. By the rule 91 con- 
tains 49 only once, with a remainder of 42. 49 contains 
2 once, with a remainder of 7. 


Thus : 49)91(1 
49 
42)49(1 
42 


~72=6 


Let us s\op to ask the reason for dividiog the larger 
bumber by the smaller, Is it to get a quotient as in or- 
linary division? By no means. But only to find a 
nultiplier by which a multiple of the smaller may be 
produced as near as possible the dimensions of the 
arger. So the question is not “‘How often is 49 con- 
ined in 91?” but “‘ What multiple of 49 is nearest 91?” 


SO again: 
49)91(2 
98 


749=7 

hus obtaining the divisor 7 by one step less than the 
process of the rule would need. Again, take 315 and 
.» By the rule the first remainder is 210, the second 
05; which is the G. C. Div. 

Bat 2x 315=630, and between 630 and 525 the differ- 
nee is only 105, which is the Div. sought by one divi- 
on. Here are both processes : 


S15 8261 ' S152 
2108154 "10531 
a 105)8154(3 


many problems. B 
the requisite multi. 
remainder as small 





hever n when the quotient is only one. 
Take 2040 a | 1360, The difference teen thins, 






bay Ape is 688: and between this and 1360 is 680. 
This must be the Divisor because it has occurred 
twice as a remainder. Now, while I do not believe all 
that is said by enthusiasts inst the commitment of 
rules, I do think a rule should be investigated as well as 
committed to memory. 

I do not claim to be the first man that ever thought 
of this, but if it is in any of our books I have not 
seen it. Watter 8. SMITH. 
Owenton, Ky. 


Are not the “‘ Mind Articles” to be continued during 
the coming year? Surely those who carried out the 
course of reading and study on mental science Jaid 
down for the mind class during the past year, desire to 
continue the work. The benefits derived from last 
year s work can only be realized by those who carefully 
pursued the course. Not only as an exercise in psy- 
chology was it beneficial, but also as an exercise in 
rhetoric. To write out each week the answers of the 
questions on previou; articles and on one’s personal in- 
vestigations, made the work of the mind class doubly 
profitable. ‘‘ One good turn deserves another” is as true 
to-day as when it was written. Dr. Allen did an excel- 
lent work for the teachers. cf the country last year by 
inaugurating the ‘‘ Mind Class,” and what we now want 
is to have that good work continued. 


WILL, 8S. MONROE. 


When was the word “ pianoforte” first use 


The earliest use of the word pianoforte, so far as is 
known, was in a playbill dated May 16, 1761. The 
piece announced was the Beggar’s Opera. The bill read: 
** Miss Buckler will sing a song from ‘ Judith,’ accom- 
panied by Mr. Dibdin upon a new instrument called 
* pianoforte.’ "—H. M, A.]} 





Is old St. Mary’s City, Md., still a town? 


[St. Mary’s City had 600 inhabitants a century ago, 
but now contains only two houses, an Episcopal Church, 
and a female school. The mulberry tree under which 
Lord Baltimore offered prayer 251 years ago, stands, and 
there are traces of the state h use built before the seat 
of government was transferred to Annapolis. ] 


T am a land-lubber, and don’t know what many nauti- 
cal expressions so often of late seen in the papers, mean. 
For example, in a recent account of the race between 
the ** Genesta” and “‘ Puritan,” I read the expressions 
‘* starboard tack ” ane “ port tack.” Please explain. 

[A vessel is on the starboard tack when the wind 
comes over her starboard or right-hand quarter. If the 
wind is south for instance, a boat sailing on the star- 
board tack would go nearly southeast, and one on the 
port tack scuthwest, a3 was the case when the collision 
occurred last week. If the windis west, a vessel on 
the starboard tack goes in a southwesterly, and one on 
the port tack in a northwesterly direction.—H. M. A.] 


54. What is the initial vaiue of a perpetual leasehold 
of $2,500 a year. payable quarterly, interest 6 per cent., 
payable semi-annually ? W. T. 

$2,500-+4—625 quarterly payments. 

Amount of $625 at 6 per cent.. for} yr.— 684.375. 

$634.375-+4+-625—1259.375 $625 quarierly equals $1259- 
.875 semi anaually ;) then $1259. 475 is 3 per cent. of the 
initial value ; 1259.375+.03—41979.16% imtial value. 

J. F. B. 


I have a curious number. It is 142857, and I find if 
I subtract 1 (unit) from the product of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 
times 142857 and place this one to the left side of the 
number (prefix), I will have the product of 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 18, 14 times the number. 

Subtract 2 ins ead ef 1, and prefix the same 2 to the 
number and I get 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 times the 
number. 

Continue in this manner, subtracting 3 and placing in 
the million’s place, and I have 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 
times that number. 

Subtract 4 and prefix to the number, and I have 29, 
80, 31, 32, 38, 34, 35 times that number. Is this any- 
thing but a curiosity ? JOB. 


How can I make a telephone ? A. M. B. 


[Get two round oyster cans, and melt out their end. 
Stretch a piece of writing-paper, when wet, over one 
end of each and fasten by means of a string tied tightly 
around the edge of the can. Pass a string of any kind 
from the centre of the paper-head of one can to the 
head of the other. The string may be fastened to the 

by passing it through and tying a knot on the in- 
ide. Do not put the string through until the paper is 
dry. Now you have the acoustic telephone, and by 
means of it two persons can carry on a conversation at 
a distance of several hundred feet. The string should 
hang free so that it may vibrate. If it is wished to 
around a corner, suspend the string by means of a short 
piece of :tring attached toa projection. The person 
speaking at one end sets the air vibrating, which, acting 
on the paper which is in turn set vibrating, and its vi-— 
brations being communicated to the air again, is re 
ceived as sound and heard bythe ear placed at the 
mouth of the can.—A.] 


The Journat of Sept. 5 mentions some desirable in- 
ventions that would make the fortune of the inventor 
—the last being an automatic gate, to be opened by the 
pressure of a coming train, and closed as it passed on. 

The model of j such an invention was shown me 
here in = years ago—perfectly simple 
and easy of hy has it mot been put into 
use if needed? Those who have spent thousands of 





dollars and a lifetime of effort on the most sorely needed 


facilities, see the other side of the shield. Doubtless if 
some men had any one of the inventions named, they 
would overcome all obstacles and get them before the 
peees in the hands of others they would be worthless, 
use the expense of introducing them would prevent 
their first appearance. 
I once knew a very reticent and slightly eccentric 
man in New York City. One day he took me to bis 
room and explained his plan of obtaining unlimited 
poe from the tides of the sea. It was simple, fea i- 
le, applicable to every sea coast in the world, unlimit- 
ed in its variety of uses, and supplying what millions 
of ple need. But years have past and I hear nothing 
of its success. 

My father anticipated the mowing machine, and 
twenty years before such a machine was heard of he 
used to pause in his work t> explain how grass could be 
cut by horse-power. l’erhap: it was in this way that I 
became interested in labor-saving inventions. Inven- 
tions benefit the race ani enn »ble the soul of the inven- 
tor—but the fortunes come to only one in a thousand, 
and then not as a reward for inventive genius, but asa 
natural result of business talent. 


Author of Takigraphy. 


D, P. LINDSEY. 





In your issue of Sept. 5, in answer to the question, 
*« Who were Commanders-in-chief of the Federal Arm 
during the Civil War ?” some one says Scott, MacClel- 
lan, Burnside, Hooker, Meade, andGrant. If I am not 
mistaken Burnside, Hooker, and Meade were com- 
manders of the Army of the P.tomac only; Scott, 
MacClellan, Halleck, and Grant, Commanders-in-chief. 


The battle of Bennington was fought in the adjoining 
town of Hoosic, N. Y. There is no doubt whatever 
about the location of the bittle-field, which is some five 
miles from the village of Bennington. Bennington was 
for a long time a depot of provisions and public supplies 
belonging to the government. It was to secure these 
stores that Burgoyne, in his critical condition, sent 500 
men under command of Lieut.-Col. Baum, afterwards 
reénforced with 500 more, on the 16th of August, 
1777. They were met by General Stark in com- 
mand of a body of men, the greater portion of 
whom were New Hampezhire militia. The result is 
well known. The prisoners taken in the battle 
were brought to the “‘ Old Meeting House,” where 
they were locked up. While marching past the 
old Catamount House as prisoners of war, Landlord Fay 
stepped out and with avery polite bow informed them 
that dinner was wailing, which their officers, confident 
of gaining the victory, had haughtily ordered by a 
message sent the day previous. The failure of this ex- 
pedition defeated the object of Burgoyne’s invasion, 
and was the turning point in the Revolution. 

A costly monument is to be erected in or near the 
village of Bennington, to commemorate the deeds of 
our forefathers in this battle. 


D. CurTIsS WILLIAMS. 


Why has inauguration day been established on the 
4th of March ? J. D.N, 


|As soon as asvufficient number of the states had 
ratified the Constitution, Congress took steps to put the 
government into working order. The first Wednesday 
of January was fixed for voting for presidential eleo- 
tors, the first Wednesday in February for them to meet 
end cast their vote, and the firat Wednesday in March 
for the organization of the new government. Thi: 
happened to conte on the 4th, so the next Congress ex 

ired on the 4th, and the new one had to be ready to g 
in on that day. —B. | 





What are the points to be aimed at in preparing a 
lesson ? J.P. 8. 


[(1) To develop certain facts that are involved in the 
lesson. (2) So to question the pupils that they shall 
discover these facts for themselves, (8) To arouse a de- 
sire for more information upon tlie subject and to direct 
them to the sources thereof. (4) To assign definite 
work connected with the subj°ct, which the pupil will 
find pleasure in doing.—B. | 


~*@e- — 





QUESTIONS. 


77. What part of speech is “ plus” in “ five plus two?” 
E. R. C. 

78. Where is the largest bell in the world, and what 
does it weigh ? W. F. R. 

79. How are rope bridges put across rivers and parts 

of mountains, and how traveled ia S»)uth America? 

What other countries contain such bridges ? 

M. R. R. 

80. If a person standing on the bow of a vessel should 

jamp in an opposite direction t» that in which the ves- 

sel is moving, would the said person make a longer or 

shorter jump than he would if the vessel was stationary ? 
. H. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
UNANIMOUS APPROVAL OF MEDICAL STAFF. 


Dr. T. G. Comstock, Physician at Good Samaritan 
Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., says: “For years we have 
used it in this hospital, in dyspepsia and nervous dis- 
eases, and as a drink during the decline and in the c.n- 
valescence of lingering fevers. It has the unanimous 





approval uf our medical staff,” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Con. ENDERBY'S WIFE. By Lucas Malet. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Paper, 50 cents, 


Col. Enderby was the second son of an English coun- 
try gentleman, who, by the way, was very little of a 
gentleman. After the death of the eldest brother, 
Philip (afterward the Colonel) quarreled with his father, 
who disowned him and at death left the inheritance to 
the youngest son, Jack. Philip, having meanwhile be- 
come engayed to a young lady, whose scheming mother 
broke up the match on learning of his poor prospects, 
went into the army and made a wilitary reputation 
by his fighting qualities. He long cherished his old 
love, and the first chapter finds him a batchelor, about 
forty years old. At that age, he meets in Genoa a 
blooming ‘maiden of twenty, daughter of an old com- 
rade-in-arma, 

Col. Enderby falls in love with this beauty, his former 
love having in the meantime married, become widow- 
ed, and lost her attractiveness. She plays a small but 
pathetic part in the drama. Jessie—the young lady— 
at the time of Col. Endersby’s meeting her, is in the 
care of a young, widowed step-motber, who, although 
kind-hearted enough, is only too glad to get her out of 
the way of a young map, Bertie Ames, the widow’s 
cousin, who is visiting with then and whom she loves 
herself. He, however, is enamoured of Jessie and jeal- 
ous of the colonel’s attentions, but is debarred from a 
proposal to her by certain contingencies in his own past 
career. The working out of this curious complication 
imports a strong dramatic interest to the story and 
gives the author the opportunity of displaying tender- 
ness, humor, and a deal of insight and worldly wisdom. 
Altogether it is a fascinating story. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; or Notes from 
an American Midshipman’s Lucky Bag. By Admiral 
Porter. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 


This is a narrative written thirty years ago, and has 
the good old fashioned sea-varn flavor about it. It 
reminds oneof Captain Marryat in some things, although 
it makes no pretence to a plot. and purports to be for 
the amusement of younger rather than the older gener- 
ation. But there remain enough old ‘ youngsters” in 
the reading community to enjoy these funny and pre- 
posterous adventures. There is a deal of broad carica- 
turing of men and things in the navy of that day, some 
of which might be protitable reading at the present time. 
The book will cause no end of honest hearty laughter, 
and on this account the author deserves the thanks of 
every lover of his fellowmen. 





Up THE LADDER CLUB, OR THE KNIGHTS OF THE WHITE 
SareELD. By Edward A. Rand. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt. 


Mr. Rand has a genuine sympathy with boys and boy 
life; he is fond of the boys; he wants to help them and 
do them good, and in this book he is hkely to succeed 
almuably. The boys start a club, with the purpose of 
having a good time, and they have it. They learna 
number of lessons by the way and come out at the 
end of the book betier than they started in. This is a 





— 





book cially adapted to the Sunday School. It is 
something of a temperance book and has other religious 
teaching, but is not by any means of the class termed 
goody goody. Along with the good principles incul- 
cated is a lot of pure and genuine fun that every boy 


will enjoy. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


Wentworth’s Series of Mathematics as mentioned be- 
low, are now ready. Wentworth & Reed's First Steps 
in Number. A Primary Arithmetic. Teacher’s Edi- | 
tion. Part I., First Year. 216 pp., boards, 30 cts. Part | 
Il,, Second year. 116 pp., boards, 30 cts. Part IIL, 
Third year. 156 pp., boards, 30 cts. Complete, 480 pp., 
eloth, 90 cts. entworth & Hill’s Practical Arithme- 
tic. Wentworth’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., include in their fall an- 
nouncement a collection of Aldrich’s poetry ; a biogra- 
phy of Hawthorne by Lowell ; and a holiday volume of 
Holmes’s ‘‘ The Last Leaf.” 


Beautiful floral cards and books will be among the 
gaa attractions published by Messrs. Lee & Shep- 
ard, 





It isa great pleasure to nctice the establishment of | 
the new publishing house of Messrs, D. C. Heath & Co., | 
at No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston. Mr. Heath’s keen ap- 
preciation of the needs of teachers, his pate and pro- 
gressive spirit and liberal dealing will insure for the | 
new firm, in advance, both the best wishes and highest 
expectations of its numerous friends. 


Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. offer a special holiday 
attraction in the shape of a splendid royal 8vo. edition 
of Tenny son’s poems. 


MAGAZINES, 


The September Book-Buyer maintains the fine qual- 
ity evinced so long ago in the first publications of the 
little monthly. It has criticisms and essays on literary 
subjects from highly competent hands. beside an at- 
tractive bulletin of literary news. It is fairly indispen- 
sable to those that use books. 


August Shakespeariana contains ‘‘ Four of the Puzzle 
Words in Hamlet,’ by Prof. William Taylor Thorn; 
“The Editors of Shakespeare,” by J. Parker Norris, 
and interesting contributions to the Contributors’ Table; 
and Notes and Queries. 


The September Popular Science Monthly contains 
some contributions of special moment to teachers; 
notably, ‘An Experiment in Primary Education,” by 
Dr, Mary Putnam Jacobi; “ How Spelling Damages the 
Mind,” by Frederik A. Fernald; and in the Editor's 
Table ‘‘Science vs. Immorality.” It is a good number. 


The Quiver for October has more articles of week 
day interest between its covers than usual, and its Sun- 
day reading is fully up to its usual standard. 


The October number of the North American Review 
contains, among many other articles by distinguished 
writers, a private letter from Gen. Grant to his father, 
writien from Milliken’s Bend, just two days before he 


Among other attractions of Lippincott’s for Octobe; 
are ‘‘ Turtling on the Outer Reef,” by C. F. Holder. 
‘The Second Rank,” by Felix Oswald ; *‘ The Philos: phy 
of the Short Siory,” by Brander Matthews ; “ Anthony 
Calvert Brown,” by P. Deming ; and *‘ The Lady Lay. 
yer’s First Client,” by Thomas Wharton. 


A second installment of ‘* The Princess Casamassim,”’ 


is the opening paper in the October Atlantic. Mrs. (jj. 
phant and Dr. Holmeseaeb give additional chapters of 
their serials, and there is a clever Canadian story, ‘ T). 
Ogre of Ha Ha Bay,” by Octave Thanet. There are ty, 
poems by James B. Kenyon and Helen Gray Cone, ang 
interesting book reviews. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine for October contains «4 
Diamond in the Rough”; “ When Grandfather wa, 
Young” ; ‘“‘ Mrs. John Alten of Ridge View,” a story py 
Catherine Owen ; “‘ Some Hints on Economy in [)res;" 
** A New Order of Odd Fellows”; and an article on the 
fruit districts of Kent, England. 


The North American contains an article from Card). 
nal Manning, relative to the recent disclosures of the 
London Pall Mall Gazette. The number also contain; 
interesting papers on ‘* George Eliot’s Private Life,” py 
E. P. Whipple ; ‘“‘ Vice-Presidential Politics in “4,” py 
Gen. B. F. Butler; “Letters and Recullectins of 
Grant,” by Admiral Ammen ; and an early |e ‘ter of 
Grant himself, beside a ‘‘ Symposium on the Pr -ident’s 
Policy.” 


The Magazine of American History, for October, cop. 
tains the sac-simile of an important autograph lciter o; 
Gencral Grant-(never before published), on the «harae. 
ter of Alexander H. Stephens, Vice President of thie (p. 
federacy. 


The Popular Science Monthly, for October, contains. 
among other contributions, an article of curious and jp. 
structive interest, by President White, on Comets. | 
is a history of the strange beliefs and speculations tha 
have been entertained in different ages respecting the 
nature and import of comets and the history constitutrs 
a most striking chapter in the warfare of science with 
ignorance and superstition. The paper shows immeng 
research. 


















The Magazine of Art, for October, is an especially 
fine number, in text and illustrations. There are fire 
full page illustrations, one of which, Whist!e:’s fnlj 
length portrait of Pablo Sarasarte, the violinist, is not 
only worth the price of the number, but of a year’ 
subscription to the magazine. 


Harper's Magazine for October is a strong number 
from every point of view. Mr. C. H. Farnbam con. 
cludes his interesting account of his canoe trip along the 
coast of Labrador. William Hamilton Gibson con- 
tributes an instructive paper, entitled ‘ Bick-yard 
Studies,” with five charming illustrations. In the series 
of ‘Great American Industries,” the third paper treats 
of hop-growing and the manufacture of malt liquors, 
and is amply illustrated. George Parsons Lathrop de. 
scribes the city of Hartford, giving especial attention to 
the “‘ Nook Farm” titerary group, consisting of Mark 
Twain, Charles Dudley Warner, and Mrs. Harriet 





started on the Vicksburg campaign. 


Beecher Stowe. The article is profusely illustrated. 











VALUABLE HINTS AND HELPS 


For Teachers and 


ONE THOUSAND BLUNDERS IN ENG- 
LIS*®. A Handbook of Suggestions in Read- 
iog and Spe.king. By H. H. BALLARD. Price, 
5° cents. 





TAXIDERMY WITHOUT A TEACHER. 
A Complete Manual for eases 
serving Birds, Animals, and Fishes. 
TER P. MANTON. 50 cents. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR, 


Speeches, totic “Gongs, Tabl 
jpeeches, Motion Songs, Tableaux 
rd Exerc 

mary Schools, 
tainments. 1 vol., 16mo. boards. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By Mrs. M. B 


Pupils. 


y . B. C. SL 
and Pre- Tableaux, Cnarades Blackboard 


By WAL- Schools, 1 vol., 16mo, board 


BOOKS which Teachers must have 


Stave, Containing Dial es, 
ae 


Juvenile Comedi ‘or . 
indergartens, and Juventie Enter- 


ADt. Dial 


re $s to scholars in the Common, Grammar, and 
Hi 3 Price, 50 cep 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISSERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or cight yeas 
merely scraping together so much _ 1: iserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otnervie 
easily and delightfully in one year.’’—MiLtox 

Virgil, Cwrar. Horace, Cicero, Sa , Ovid 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Itiad, Gospel of st. Jun 
ts. and Xenophon’s Ana » @ach, to ‘Veacher 


Charad 
jes, etc. 


ice, 50 cts 


jogues, Speeches, 
xercises, etc 


PRONOUNCING HANDBOOK of 3,000 
Words often Mispronounced, and of Words to 
which a Choice of Pronunciation is allowed. 
By R. Soute and L. J. CAMPBELL = 50 cents. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
with an Appendix, showing. a Correct Use of 
Prepositions. By Loomis J. CAMPBELL. 50 cts. 


HANDBOOK OF CONVERSATION. Its 
Fauits and its Graces. Compiled by ANDREW 
P. Peasopy, D D., LL. D. Comprising: I. Dr. 
Peabody’s Lecture. IT. Mr. Trench’s Lecture. 
ILI. Mrs. Parry Gwynne’s * Word to the Wise ; 
or, Hnts on the Current Improprieties of 
Expression in Writing and my nes IV. 
M'stakes and Improprieties in Speaking and 
Writing Corrected. 


FIELD BOTANY. A Handbook for the Col- 
lector. Containing Instruct ons for Gather- 
ing and Preservicg Piants, and the Formation 
of on Herbarium. Also Complete Instruc- 
tions in Leaf-photography, Plant-printing, and 
the Skeletonizing of Leaves. By WALTER P. 
MANTON. 50 cts. 


INSECTS; How to Catch and how to Prepare 
them for tue Cabinet. A Manual! of Instruc- 
tion for the Field Naturalist. By WAutTerR P. 
MANTON. 50 cts. 

FINTS AND HELPS for those who Write, 
Print, or Read. By BeyJAMIN DReEw, Proof- 
reader. 50 cts. 





HANDBOOK OF LIGHT GYMNASTICS. 
By Lucy B. Hunt, Instructor in Gymnastics. 
lilustrated. 50 cents. 


HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION, aud other 
P? | on amma Matters. By M. T. BIGELOW. 
cents, 


HANDBOOK OF ELOCUTION SIMPLI- 
ante By W. K. Foses and G. M. BAKER. 
50 cents. 


SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AU- 
THORS. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGIN- 
SON. 5) cents. 


THE STARS AND THE EARTH: or 
Thoughts upon Space, Time and Eternity. 
With an Introduction by THomas HI, D.D., 
LL.D. 50 cents. 


BEGINNINGS WITH THE MICBOSCUPE. 
A Working Handbook, containing Simple In- 
structions in the Art and Meth.ud of Using the 
Microscope and Preparing Articles for Exam- 
ination. Ry WautTER P. MANTON, M.D., au- 
thor of *’Taxidermy Without a Teacher.” 
“Insects,” and “ Field Botany.” Illustrated. 
Price 50 cents. 


LESIONS ON MANNERS. By Eprra E. 
WIGGIN. Price, cloth, 50 cents; school edi- 
tion, boards, 30 cents, net. 





Sent to any address on receipt of price, and sold by au Booksellers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
10 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
(NExT THE “OLD SouTH MEETING Hovuge.”) 





NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
Written and collected by Mrs. Looe Poutoce, 
D.C. 1 vol, iémo, boards. Price 


Price 50. 


For School and Home, with additions by Otiven OP- 
Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, boarcs Price, 60 cts. 
THE NEW DIALOGUES, 
B aS M. Barrows. i vol. 16mo., boards. Price, 
MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
By Sam’. W. Masos, Supervisor of Boston Schools 
lvol.,16mo. Price, 40 cts. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
f price. 


ceipt o 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


soam for Dennison’s Piays. Send for Catalogue 
Best variety of this class of beoks in the country. ¥ 





TEACHERS, 


Young Ladies, and Gentlemen, 


CAN LEARN 
BooK-KEEPING 
By CORRESPONDENCE, 


IN A SHORT TIME AND AT TRIFLING COST. 


For details of plan, address W. N. Hui., A.M. 
Cedar Faltis, Iowa. Prof. in State Nor. School. 





This New Chased Ring 144 New Pictures 
and 12 New Hidden Name Cards, all for 150, 
worth 25c. New Sample Book and Premium 
Listde, F, L, JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y, 





Clark’s Practical and Progressive Lai 
mar ; adapted to the Int« rlinear Series 
1. and to all other systems. Price, to 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's Americ 
Speaker, Pinnock’s School Hi-tori:<, Lords 
Schou Flistories, Manesca’s French S: 
Sample page« of Interiinears fre: 

new catelorue of all our pu 


Diagrams! Diagrams!  Dia‘rams! 
GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


“ < 
DIAGRAMS. 

The most complete work on grammati: 
yet p d tains 110 pages of en raved de 
g5 about 600 different sentences. cou.) rising 4 

difficult sentences of Har-ey’s Gramm .r bot oll 
and new editions), with many notes and ¢ ) )\anation® 
a it sentences from other gra).mars, 
Greene’s Anaiysis, closing with severa! po.:s of ms 
ye sentences, Verbal analysis ai parsilg 


ice, 
Sent paid to any address on receipt 
Addres* the author, 

F. V. IRISH, Institute Instructor,Lima \ 
| gee Prof. F. lrish of Lima, Ohio, is 

0 eee work in Teachers’ Institutes 
arly and progressive and possesses the a 
to teachers. His Grammar and A 


1 Gram 
of Clas» 
leache 

leachers, 


et 
Send for 


ersm ications 





diagrams 





t price 





len Co.,0 
m petent 
He is se! 
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ve 
book, 
Eavy an@ Altractire by Tiagr ms wust : 
attention of progressive teachers and sv 
of schools "—Hon Le D. m, Oh 
mieerner af Commeamn (chaos 


KING TOILET PACKAG 


When one sheet is used an other prs 
itself, Most economical and conve 
kage made For sale by Druggs® 
aper Dealers. Samples s."t expres 
for $1.00 as follows: New ! nd and} 
dle States & packages with one solder. 
States 4 packages and one hold: Each? 
age guaranteed 800 sheets. 


MORGAN BAVBLOPE CO., Springfield, 
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r Law. 
ssima”’ NE V V BOOKS. 
rs. Oli. ee ee 
ters of 
““D), | Two Years in the Jungle 
re two the Experiences of a Hunter and Naturalist in 
1¢, and India, Ceylon, The Malay Peninsula, and Bor- 
neo. By WritiamM T. HornaDAy. 1 vol., 8vo, 
with maps and illustrations. $4.00. 
ns “A Mr. Hornaday’s book offers a fresh contribu- 
er Wag tion of the utmost interest to the literature of 
ory by travel and adventure, and is certain to rank with 
D the best Works of itsclass. While his pages are 
reas”; made € xciting by accounts of tiger and elephant 
2 the hunts and hand-to-hand fights with all manner 
wwiid ‘pesste, he imparts information invalua- 
ble to the naturalist or the reader who is inter- 
Cardi. ested in the study of 
of the 
rec Color Studies. 
64? by By THOMAS A. JANVIER. 1 vol., 12mo, $100. 
ns of This daint little —— contains the four 
Br aories bY Wwory ” which brought Mr. 
ter of Janvier 80 wide a Wrapeiction as a writer of nov- 
ident’s eleties of very striking qualities. ‘The titles are: 
“Rose M der,” “* Jaune D’ Antimoine,”’ “ Rob- 
ersun’s Medium,” and “Orpiment and Gam- 
r, COn- boge. 
etter of 
harac- Winter Fun. 
He Cone gy W. 0. STODPARD. 1 yol, 12mo. $1.U0. 
thousands of ung readers who heve 
. ~¢ inte rested in ‘ Dab Ringer.” “The Saitilio 
ntains, hovs,” * The Quartet,” and “Among the Lakes,” 
ind in- will welcome this book by Mr. Stoddard, de 
ts. It scribing the fun a jolly set of city boys met with 
an ae winter's visit in the country. 
yns that in & 
‘ing the i 
tus fi The Boys’ Library of 
ce with - 
nomense luck and Action. 
4yols., 12mo. Inabox. Illustrated. $5.00. 
ve taining four of the best books for boys 
‘pecially A. —- = ply four famous authors, as fol- 
are five lows: “The Boy ra, by tones by Noah h Brooks; 
er’s full Hj’ Phaeton Ro Rossiter Johnson ; “A 
st. is ne Jolly Fellow ip,” by Frank R. Stockton; 
. 18 NOt HE Hans Brinker,” by Mrs. Ma rs. Mary Mapes Dodge. 
i years 
Saxe Holm Stories. 
num 
pm ion New and Cheaper — is Two Series. 
long the First SERIES CONTAIN *Draxy Miller’s 
oe Dowry. The Elder’s Wite,” “ Whose Wife was 
¢ 0 CON- Bi she?’ * The pena wd bey? ri How one 
ick-yard Woman kept ber Hus ” “Ksther Wyan's 
he se in Live Le tere.” 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 
a treals Yellow Paper Series, 50 cents. 
lic tors SecoND SERIES CONTAINS: “ Four-leaved Clo- 
} i)! ver. "Farmer Bassett ‘s Romance,” * My Tour 
throp de HM nsline,” * Joe Haie’s Red Stocking,” “ Susw 
ention to Lawton’s Fseape.” 1 vol.,12mo, Cloth, $1, 00. 
of Mark §— Yellow Paper Series, 50 cents. 
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1: iserable 
otherwise 
— MILTON. 
iust, Ovid 
wf St. 
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SERLES, 50 CENTS EACH. 

The Lady, or the Tiger? By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. 

That Lass O’ Lowrie’s. 
Surnett. 

Guerndsle ; An Old Story. By *' J. 8. of Dale.” 
Newport: A Novel. By George Parsons La- 
throp. 
he Russians at the Gates of Herat. By 

Churles Marvin. With Maps and Portraits. 


The American Boy’s 
Handy Book ; or, What to 
Do and How to Do It. 


By DANIEL C. BEARD. 
Fully illustrated by the author. A New Edition. 


By Frances Hodgson 
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oa a lyol., 8vo. Price reduced to $2.00. 

Send for Mr. Ke rd’s book is the first to tell the active, 
u! (ications Mifaventive, and practical American boy the thio 

e really wants to knw; the thousand thi. gs 
aspals | ants {0 do, and the ten thousand ways in which 
. ecan do them. 
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Anew and revised issue of twenty-four vol- 
umes, containing over a thousand beautiful 
illustrations. Each volume 1 mo, complete 
initsclf. Sold separately at $1.00 per volume. 

Anew edition of this extracrdinarily popular 

the paeere 

juate exposition of the wonders of natural 


The volumes have been divided into 
e d‘stinet xndditions 


and corrections 
~—> ge well up with the late scientific dis- 








f price 











» Allen Co.,0 





















| —a One volume én each series will be 
until the complete set is published, ed The fol. 
ing volumes are now ready : 

Wonders of Man and Nature.—The “ In- 
teiligence of Animals.” 
ete re F “* Wonders of Heat.” 

onders of Art and Archeeology,— 

“ Bg) pt 3800 Years Ago. 


The« 
*s a ones ah ee 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 














































Cassell & Co's 
New Popiications. 


LIFE AND REMINISCENCES 
OF GUSTAVE DORE. 


Compiled from Material supplied by Dorzg’s 
poe: moe and Friends, and from Personal Re- 
on, with many Original Unpublished 
Sketches and Selections from Dorg’s Best 
Published Lilustrations. 
By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 


Octavo, Extra Cloth, Gilt Top, (in box), 
$7.50. 
o pains or expense have been 


N apes by the 
publishers to make this volume a fitting monu- 
ment to the artist, the story of whose brilliant 
career it telis. Mme. Roosevelt has been fortu- 
nate in ber material and bas made a work that is 
readable from beginning te end 


“ASIT WAS WRITTEN.” 


A Jewish Musician’s Story. 
By Srpyey LusKa. 
1 Vol., 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00. 


Mr. E. C. Stedman says of this book: I have read 
the proof-sheets of ‘As lt Was Written,’ Mr. 
Luska’s romance of Jewish life in New York. Its 
intensity. picturesqueness, and exciting narra- 
tion, are in contrast with the works of our 
analytic novelists. 








1 Vol., 





in this story. = with it «fresh imagination, an 
instinct for and color, and a touch of 
genius that Ms weil for your new author. ” 


“THE PARSON O’DUMFORD.” 


A Story of Linccin Folk. 
By Gro. MANVILLE FENN, 
1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth, Price, $1.00. 

“ Mr. Manville Fenn is one of the rare novelists 
who practice a delicate profession conscien- 
tiously. His successive books show unmistak- 
able progress.” —London T Tunes, 


DRAWING IN CHARCOAL AND 
CRAYON. 


With Eight Studies frem Original Designs, repro- 
duced by the Heliotype Process. 
By Frank Fowxer, 
Author of “ Oil Painting, ” etc. 
1 VoL, 12mo,(with Studies in neat box), Price $2.50 
This litde volume, with accompanying plates, 


is designed to pare students for the Study of 
Drawing from Life. . 


OIL_ PAINTING. 


A Handbook for the Use of Students and 
Schools. By FRANK Fow.er, author of 
“ Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon,” etc 

1 Vol, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“The present Handbook has been prepared 
with the pelief that there is a large and grows 
constituency of art lovers and those engaged ‘n 
the study of art, to whom a practical book on the 
methods of oil painting wi will not be unweicome.”’ 





THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR 
INDIA. 


Being an sccount of the encroachments of 
Russia in Central Asia, and of the difficulties 
sare to arise therefrom to England, 

By ARMINIUS VAMBERY, 


With Map, showing the Reuien advance towards 
India from Tras te BOS 


1 Vol., Large sme, Cloth, $1.00. 


“THE WORLD’S WORKERS.” 


A Series of new and original volumes, by pop 
ular authors, with portrait on a tint as frontis- 
piece. 


In Large 12mo Volumes, of 128 Pages Each, 
Bound in Extra Cloth, Colored Inks, 
per Vol., 50 Cents. 


NOW READY. 
Abraham Lincotn, 


Ry Ernest Fosrer. 


Benjamin Franklin, 
By E. M. TOMKINSON. 








Por sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


CASSELL & COMPLY, 
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is the ferment of youth | 





UNCLE Tom's CABIN. 


MRS. STOWE’S PORTRAIT, 


On receipt of ONE DOLLAR a fins cloth bound copy 
of the world-famous story 


“UNCLE TOMS CABIN” 


Will be mailed to any address. For TEN CENTS a fine 
large 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. STOWE, 


with decerated border, 


MICHIGAN. 


A History of Governments. Fifth Volume tn the Ameri 
can ¢ Ng oo -1 Series. Br Tuomas M. CooLry, 
LL. D r in the Law School of the Univer- 

city of Michigan, With a fine Map. iémo, gilt top, 


“pn admirable, compact nistesy of Michigan. includ 
ing its original yy: by the French, the conspir- 
of Pontiac, the British invasion of 1812, the later 
Tation to he ae and the growth and develop 
ment of its industries and social orgination. 


DUE SOUTH: OR, CUBA PAST 
AND PRESENT. 


By M. M. Bar.ov, autbor of * ; Bae West,” “A Treasury 
Of thought, ” etc. 12mo 
During the winter of 1884 he Mr. Ballou made an ex 
tended visit to Cuba, and observed carefully its indus. 
trial, politica! and social condition, and aiso studied 
ite history. The results of his studies and observa- 
tions are incladed in this volume, as well as a chapter 
of oo value aad attractiveness on the Bahama Is) 
an 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 
MAST. 
Horn to and from 


Sailor jase io a Verage 
‘San tr . and in or Pentorale. By Riesarp H. 


7 i _ New Popular Edition. rrice reduced from 
$1.50 to $1.00. 


LORS: A Pastoral] of Norway. 


Bayarp TaYtor. In Riverside Literature Series 
ith a Biographical “ketch of Mr Taylor, aud Notes 
by Marte HaNsseN TAYLOR. Paper, 15 cents. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By NaTSANIeL Rawsncem. New Popular Edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 
An admirable ‘i edition of this marvellous story 


MARUJA. 


A New Story by BRET Harte author of “The Luck of 
Roaring amp,” etc. Little Classic *tyle. $1.00. 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS. 


By James Russert. Lowent First and Second Series 
In the Kiverside Aldine Series. 2 volumes, 16mo, 
$2.00 


B 


“The test of all American humoriets ts James 
Russel! Lowell, and greatest of all American books of 
hu nor is the Biglow Papers.’"—North British Renew. 


NOVELS AND POEMS 
Of THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


New Edition. bound in uniform style. Including Tar 
Srory oF a Bap Boy, Maxjoxrr® Daw and OTHER 
Srortes, Prupence PaLFrery, THE QUEEN OF SHEBA, 
THE STILLWATEs TRAGEDY, and Poems. 6 vols. $9. 0 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
AUTHORS: 


By Oscar Fay ADams’ New Edition, revised. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
AUTHORS. 


By Oscar Fay Adams New Editicn,revised 75 cents. 
"roese excellent and convenieat manuals have been 

thoroughly revised, and made even more worthy o 

the hearty commendation given to the original edition. 


*,*For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail,post. 
paid on recetpt of of price by the Pu lishers, 


HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & GO. 


Boston. 
11 E. Seventh St., New York. 


72 cents. 








TEACHERS of HISTORY 


will get a fresh inspiration from 
Sheldons Studies in General His- 
tory, which willbean p lication 
of the scientific metnod to tne 
teaching of history. The first 
part of the book sent free to any 
who would like to use it at once. 
Complete book ready Nov. 1st. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS and GENER AL 
READERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for tLe general catalogue of 
WILLIAM RK. JENKINS, 850 Sixth ave., N.¥. 


His own reprints are excellent, cheap, pure, 
interesting and pretty ; and all good for schools. 








READY OCTOBER ist. 


A REVISED AND CREATLY EN- 
LARCED EDITION OF 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Pronouncing Dictionary 


OF 


BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY ; 


Containing Memoirs of the Eminent ~. 
of all Ages and Countries, and Accounts 
ofthe Various Subjects of the Norse, Hin- 
doo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pro 
punciation of their Names in the Different 
Languages in which they Occur. 


By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D., 


Auther of the System of Pronunciation in 
“ Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World,” of Thomas's “Pronouncing Medical 
Dictionary,” and of various Pronouncing Vo- 
speasartes of Biographical and Geographical 
Names. 


NEW EDITION, REVISKD AND BNLARGED. 


Complete in One Volume of 2550 pages. 


Prices 
Sheep, $12.00 ; half Turkey, $13 5.00 ; 
$15.00, 


balf Russia, 

The Publishers have the pleasure of announc- 
ing that this magnificent work, which for more 
than fifteen years bas been in its department 
withouta rival in tt e estimation of scholars, has 
lately undergone such a complete revision as the 
lapse of time since its first issue rendered neces- 
sary, and is now offered to the public in a greatly 
enlarged and imp oved volume, extending to 
2550 pages, and embracing, besi jes the revisions 
of old articles, severa! thousand new biographical 
skeiches,many of them cor structed from origin- 
al data. and now for the first time appearing in 
print. 


Renewed attention is respectfully invited to 
the leading features of this work,—characteris- 
tics of the orivioal edition and scrupulously re- 
tained in this revised issue. 


2 For sale by ali Bor keellers, or will be sent, 
Sree of -apense, oni eceipt of the price, by 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


MACMILLAN & Co.’s 


French and German Books 


FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


Macmillan’s Progressive 





French 


Course. By G. EuGENe Fasnacnr. 

“ A valuable addition to the few good French 
text-books for beginners.’’"—E lucational Times. 
I. First Year, containing Rasy Lessons in the 

Regular Accedence. 16mo. 35 cents. 


Secon’ Vear, containing Conversationa! Les- 
sons on Systematic Accedence and Element- 
ary Syntax. lémo. 55 cents. 
“As an elementary FPiench Grammar ard 
Reader this little work possesses decided merits. 
—Churc rman, 
Ill. Third Year, containing a systematic Svntax 
and Lessons on Composition. lémo. 65 ets, 


Macmillan’s Progressive French 
Readers. 


I. First Year, containing Historical Extracts, 
Letters, Dialogues, Tables, etc., etc. With 
Two Vocabularies. l6mo. 65 cents. 

II. Second Year, containing Fiction in Prose and 
Verse, Historical Extracts, Essays, etc., etc. 
l6mo. 65 cents. 

Macmillan’s Progressive German 
Course. Py G, Evcews Fasnacnr. 


I. First Year. Easy Lessons and. Ruies on the 
Regular Accedence. 16mo0. 35 cents. 
Ii. Second Year. Conversational Lessons in Svs- 


tematic Accedence and Syntax. 16mo. 55 cts, 


illan’s Progressive German 

ader. 

1]. First Year. containing an Introduction to the 

German order of Words, with Examples, Ex- 

tracts in Prose and Poetry, etc. l6mo. 65 
cents. 


*,* Sample copies to Professors for examination 
with a view to introduction are charged at half 
price. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 


112 FOURTH AVENUE. 


OUR NEW and COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


INCLUDES 


"CEXT-BOOKS 
For Schools, Colleges, Scientific Schools, and 
Theological Seminaries. 


Practical Works 
For Engineers, Architects, Mechanics, Ete. 
With a List of Our Editions of 
JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS, 
Reduced to about one-half of former prices. 
And Other Miscellaneous Publications. 
John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 


The above will be sent free by mail to any one 
ordering it. 
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PYLES 


EARLINE 
raz BEST THING KNOWN »o® . 
Washing and Bleaching 


in Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP, AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family. rich or poor, should be without it. 
weil by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
4 ed to mislesd. PEARLINE is the 
sy AFE labor-saving compound, and al- 
Stee bears the above symbo! and name oi 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 





MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


Skirt snaennngy 


Combines the most 
‘ELEGANT FIT- 


satisfactory regards HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading cealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
POY. HARMON & CHATNWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


The Largest and Oldest Piano-forte 
Manufactory in the United States, 


ESTABLISHED (823. 


All persons who contemplate purchas 
ing an instrument are respectfully 
requested to call and examine 
our splendid assortment of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


In Plain and Richly Ornamented Casas 


Piano-fortes of Various Grades to Rent. 
Second-hand instruments constantly 
for sale. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth 4.venue, 152 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK BOSTON. 


STANDARD READING. 


Exchanged for 


School and College 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


New Catalogue co containing list of the 
choicest miscellaneous reading now ready. 

* Send list of your books giving dates, 
condition, etc., and we will sibmit offer. 


DANIEL VAN WINKLE, 
88 Chambers Street. New York City. 


PEOPLE'S LINE. 


—STEAMERS— 
PREW and DEAN RICHMOND. 


The Popular Passenger Evening Line 
ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 

Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 41 

eg River, foot of Canal Street every day a 


Tickets sold and Baggage ch pag to all <~ 
Hos orth, t and W: "ALBANY fo 
W YORK, at 8 P. Mm 
eo York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
teroom hs. 


P. Sta 
* kb ata General Ticket \ coe 
M. BB. WATERS, 
General Passenger Agent, Pier 41, N. BR. N.Y. 











gaa Department. 


In the fall catalogue of Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, x yoann acer a number of 
publications y valuable as hints 
and helps for sehen wad oo Among 
these are ‘‘One Thousan lunders in 
English,” a handbook of suggestions in 
reading and speaking; a Pronouncing 
Handbook of 8,000 Words often Mispro- 
nounced; a Handbook of English Syn- 
opyms ; a Handbook of Conversation ; a 
Field Botany, a Handbook fur the Collec- 
tor; a book on Insects, how to Catch and 
how to ~~ them for the Cabinet ; 
Hints and Helps for those who Write, 
Print or Read; a Handbook on Light 
Gymnastics; a Handbook on Punctuation; 
a Handbook of Elocution Simplified ; 
Short Studies of American Authors ; The 
Stars and the Earth: or Thoughts upon 
Space, Time, and Eternity ; Beginnings 
with the Microscope—a Working Hand- 
book ; and Lessons on Manners. All these 
are by competent authors. We refer to 
the publishers’ advertisement in another 
column. 


** Polish” is something worth cultivat- 
ing. Let your manners be polished by 
all means; let your language be polished 
also, and while you are about it—polish- 
ing your beart and head—don’t forget to 
polish your heels, and in fact the whole 
of your shoes with Button & Atley’s fam- 
ous Raven Gloss shoe dressing, for sale by 
all shoe dealers. 


Teachers of upper grades in grammar 
schools, and of high schools and semina 
ries, will be interested to learn about the 
. ublication, by Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, 

aylor & Co., 753 Broadway, New York, 
of Swinton’s Sixth or Classic English 
Reader, containing representative selec- 
tions from the writings of ten British and 
ten American authors, chronologically ar- 
ranged, with critical sketches of the life 
and works of each, with annotations, By 
its method and scope the Classic English 
Reader not only provides a manual for 
advanced classes in keeping with the high 
character of the general series, but also 
forms, with its biographical and critical 
notes, a sterling text-book of English lit- 
erature. Cloth, 16mo, 608 pages. Sent, 
post-paid, for examination with a view to 
introduction, on receipt of $1. 

They Will Surely Find You. 

They are looking for you everywhere. 
Drafts of air in unexpected places, going 
from hot rooms to cold ones, carelessness 
in changing clothing:—in short anything 
which ends in a ‘‘common cold in the 
head.” Unless arresced this kind of cold 
becomes scated in the mucous membrane 
of the head, Then it is Catarrh. In any 
and all stages this disease always yields to 
Ely’sCream Balm. Applied to the nostrils 
with the finger. Safe, agreeable, certain. 
Price fifty cents. 


“ Exercises and Songs for Schools and 
Home” is the name of a graded elemen- 
tary text-book in vocal music, published 
by C. H. Browne, 19 Bond 8t., New York 
City. The first two parts have already 
been issued, and the second part contains 
one of the finest collections of two-part 
exercises and songs ever published. Part 
III. is now ready. 


**I feel bad!” Hunt’s | Kidney and Liv- 
er} Remed ee sleep, creats an 
appetite, braces up the system, and re- 
pairs the wasted powers, $1.25 per bot- 
tle at druggists. 


Pains in back, or loins cured by the 
best kidney and liver medicine—Hunt’s 
Remedy. 


Teachers and parents looking for pure, 
entertainir g, and instructive reading for 
their young people will find in TREASURE- 
TROVE AND PUPILS’ COMPANION just what 
they desire. If you have not already ex- 
amined and sent for it, do so at once. 


GOOD WOMEN 


Are noted for the pores of keen discrimination 
and readily detect fraud and appreciate real wer- 
. hence it is you find n our hemes Hood's 
—— Itis true that every one should 
take, at this season, a blood purifier, and cieanse 
ya ry! and system of the germs of disense, and 





Cleanse the Blood 


of all humors, render it the very bes Tamity 
from diseases that originate in oh bas om — 
rom 

— of Sarita of life, it cannot be ex- 


00; 5 fi 00. 
Hr HOO. [ocd Man en 





by 


If You Don't Feel |D- 
Well 


Don’t hesitate about giving yourself intel- 
ligent treatment. 

If you take a cold, open the bowels. 

If you are bilious, open the bowels. 

If you are constipated, open the bowels. 

If you are lanqzid, open the bowels. 

If you are ugly, open the bowels. 

If you are dyspeptic, open the bowels. 

If your mouth tastes foul, open the 
bowels. 
If your skin is yellow, open the bowels. 
If your head aches, open the bowels. 
The kidneys and liver are the scaven- 
gers of the system, and the bowels are the 
great sewer of the body. Keep liver, 
bowels and kidneys free, and you will 
regulate the whole anatomy, and for this 
purpose nothing equals nature’s great 
Lestoratives. 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. 


CREAM BAL 


Cleanses the Head, 





Allays ‘Inflamma- 
tion. Heals Sores. 
Restores the Senses 
of taste, Hearing & 
Smell. A Quick Re- 
lief. A Positive Cure 
CREAM BALM 


has gained an enviableyy 


Ls or at druggists, Send 


agreable Seas: Mibe be 500 b 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


6 ‘DRESS REFORM. | 6 
Union Undergarments, . 14th 


P 14th Vest and Drawers in One. 
EQUIPOISE. 





Made in all weights 
of Merino, Cashmere 
and all wool : Chemi- 
lettes, 

pa- 


tion, Dress Reform, 

and Comfort Waists. 

Corded Waists a 

soomas y.._ Shoul- 
Tr Brace 


d, Sh 





> hrac Abdominal 
ae SUD atte, Obstetric 
Dansoges, Shoulder 
Price $2.25. Stocking Sup) ‘Sanitary 
Napkins, etc. Custom work come attended to 
NEW ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
MRS, A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


STATEN ISLAND 





Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York, 
BRANCH 1199 _mesadene ees 29th St.,N.¥. 
8t., B 
%3 North Charles St., Baitimore. 
40 Bedford St., Boston, 

d Re Dress Goods and Garments 
pes. ? Dresses, Gioaks, Robes. , and 
Gentlemen's arments cleaned ww. dj ha whole. 

. Nhe best a ry 


R.ALMACY &C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOOD, 
RSTABLISHMENT. 


QUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS, 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 
THE MOST APPROVED MAKES vr 


Black and Colored Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, & Plushes, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES 


#OR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDkEN 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED FoR 
YEARS. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POsTAL CARD FOR FaLLCATALOGIE 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCTOBER! 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


DRESSES CLOTHING 
DYED Cleansed and 


Pressed 
Witheut Bipping. 


PAYS 


Fines; Work in this Country. 





Lewando’s French Dye House, 
17 Temple P1., Boston, U.S. A. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COO A 











FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
praghdnn a 
North Eighth = 
OFFI 
No AGENCIRS. 
4 the most elaborate — Fg LA p Ay Fa success 
xe. cusaned ply a ‘Emplo 
matized anew every 
van wn confidently Pros promise 
received returned by express aye — 
Send for Circular and Price Last. 


} and mest improved eppilances, and wane 
depart resul ia and ad unusual 
Sola Se 
BARRETT, 


NEPHEWS & CoO., 
& and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


Geos aoe 
Ta LADIES! 


Greatest inducements oe of- 
Now's your time tup 
orders for oe 


ah ak Band s Moss sees es 
tr Bendeome Dees 


cont ® ia Fort anh vanities nce ae 
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H all “hokuan. 
SICILIAN 

Hall’s Hair Renewer restores gray hair 
to its original color; makes the scalp’ 
white and elean; cures dandruff and 
humors; prevents the bair from falling 
out, and renders it soft and brilliant. The 
editor of the “Ocean Foam,” Cape May, 
writes: ‘*“ We speak knowingly, when we 
assert that Iall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer is the best of its kind. The 
article is an clegait and cleanly one, with- 
out which we think no toilet complete.” 
Thos. D. Jones, Middle Granville, N. Y., 
writes: ‘I have used 


Hall’s Hair 





ARGE 





i Vlenewer, 


The advance of time fs heralded by 
bleached, thin, and falling hair. By the 
use of Hall’s Hair Renewer, the hair may 
be restored to its original color, lustre, and 
vitality. M. N. Johnson, Fitchburg, 
Mass., writes: ‘‘ My hair was weak, thin, 
and full of dandruff. Hall’s Hair Renewer 
has removed the dandruff, and caused a 
vigorous growth of new hair.” Abel H. 
Smith, Portsmouth, Va., writes: “ My 
hair had nearly all fallen out, and that 
which was left was dry and dead. I used 
one bottle of Halls Hair 


Renewer, 

















and 
'S. Renewer about ten years, with satisfactory | and now rejoice in the possession of hair 
) results.” E. G. Perkins, Oberlin, Ohio, | as abundant as ever.” E. J. Adams, St. 
lks. writes: “I consider Hall's Hair Renewer | Paul, Minn., writes: “A diseased scalp 
' the best hair preserver im use. I have|caused my hair to fall out, and, after 
5, used it for the past twenty years, and my | using a number of preparations without 
jair is in as vigorous and healthy a condi-| avail, I fisially tricd Halls Hair Renewer, 
OVES, tion ag When I was 80 years of age. Not | which caused avigorous new growth. I 
DREN asign of gray hair to be seen anywhere. |.am still using it, and could ask for no 
Dwight L. Chamberlain, Oakland, Califor- | better results." Mrs. R. H. Corning, 
nia, writes: ** My hair, which was nearly | Battle Creek, Mich., writes: * By the use 
)§ white, has been restored to its original | of Halls Hair Renewer, my head, which 
color and luxuriance by the use of Hall's | was quite bald, has been covered with 8 
RINGS, Hair Renewer.” fine growth of young hair.” 
AINS PREPARED BY 
ED FOR R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
° ’ 
= TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
OBER 1 
J HE TEA ©0-OPERATIVE . oo ATION, 
UTED. (PLLEGES., ENO OLS. AND) Te ere Seste Be Onleago, il 
ORVILLE BREWER, 2 Manager. 
ith best can be e hw a 
tions ey: for he ay teachers Post Br $6 2 er RRS: =e 
UME cn of rood scbools free to parcats "School | Hits a 
pencilled property ora a and rented. Garg Owes: eager F a 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
TH, EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, WE HAVE NOW FLVE ; HUNDRED TAGANDEES. 
110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. and can any teach any 
: of w 
HING ese nem on Teoripy of appllention We 
ans i eeTamenEn 1g ’ Sn fon £2.  egistration inall Flee of our 
BROOKS, Schoo! Paris ‘exas, cover a ow 
Pressed ome, < “I take os in canna thnt I ae Be. 
\L NEW cared for myse hoo of tea 


he South School A that I a invariab! 
t thern mey, ve inv: - 
left the selection satires fa the hands of the “ Pro- 


” and have yet to have an inferior teacher sent 
me; in fact though assigned to important itions 
they have fi them well. ido most recom. 
mend the “ Southern School Agency ” to —_— 


- i and to competent teachers 
ies For circulars of information 
g WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 26 So. Cherry St., Nash. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


). 


y: ‘ 





se 
Hou : lL. Furnishes first-class teachers for any grade. 
S.A. 2, Aids eachers in obtaining positions, 
Send stamp for application form and. c'reular to 


4. LOVELL & CO., Managers, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


N.B. We have now on o books a Jarge num- 
ber of “ "calls for teachers” at at good salaries. 






































NEW DEPARTURE 
Good Teachers Registered Free. 


Over 100 vacancies (May 9th) and mere coming 
La variety § yi salaries, Register 

















to $2,500 


OFFICERS WANTING TEACHERS 
vil'fnd our plan and service better than ay 
2 offered.” American School saneie, S - 




































































ithert 
ARE! Bln st,N.¥. ik. Avery, 
Wares American and Foreign 
in! 
tee Teachers’ Agency, 
inking eat to schools, and families su- 
Pposes. perior Profeaac 
er — ot insteue 
aro good schools to parents. Call 
liable filte 4 
See “Eka rouverszon, 
San 
sone 











‘asa AxD FOREIGN, 


‘eschers 0 Hy 
and 
etc. 











Sehool 
J.W SCHERMERHORN & 00., 
fiean School Institute, 7 Bast 14th St., N. Y 

















oe supsiies 
and Colleges with teacbers, and 
Recommends good, 


* rare L, F. BR 
sano 






OCK WAY, Manager. 
RS. 


















teachers like your gugtestion 
on our f 4 tT ye BR ex- 
aught, rererencr 
nee. mate. ~~, ist 
will be paid to any teacher who first in- 
forme us of a vacancy which we succeed in filling 
Send Poatai Card for Application form and Circulars 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers 
sitions, and ral ng a com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 








It affords me ye to state that the Penn’a Ed 


Bycap ferpiches us who is pentesing eatte- 


@ consider the 
CONSCIENTIOUS eo in the representations it 
makes and the teqchens it furnishes. Un. Natsan C. 
ScuakFFeR, Principal Keystone State Normal School. 
Kutztown, Pa. 


For application form and list of 


L. B LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown Pa 


4, tab 1a 








OK pe WANTED ter 
PLATEORN £QMUES, or LIVING TRUTHS for 


raat Joh n B. ) B. Gough. 
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Hom 2 ayes COMP ART OF NEW YORK. 
A, Sixty-third Semi-Annual 
Statement, } A) 
CASH My yuna, $3,000 000 00 
Reserve f: Bapeid Lass an Chima eet o 
ve ‘or 
Net Surplus, - 24341,726 0) 


CASH mee scent me & 
ay as meets Rl ets ou 
(ar ket Yale) 1,000 40000 


Bi Sean | 


655,183 97 


Real 








Cc J, MARTIN, Evesidons 
A, Heap, ¥. P. 5 Wasusuns, V. P, 2 8. 
T. B-Gnaems, and W. i. iuonvow, 





Publisber's Department, 


For a number of years years Prof. Sigmon M. 
Stern has been most successfully teach- 
ing the modern lan in New York 
City. He has also during the summer, at 
Saratoga Springs, held classes for all 
grades of students wishing to perfect 
themselves in modern languages. A num- 
students have these classes 
with the object of fitting themselves for 
teachers. of. Stern, considering the 
summer course insufficient for this pur- 
pose—being six wee ed 
to Open in this city on the Ist of October, 
n connection with his School of Lan- 
i uages, a Normal Lan Class for 
Teachers. The object of the class is to 
give a thorough and systematic course in 
foreign languages and literature to those 
who intend to become teachers of lan- 
guages. (2) To make them acquainted 
with the principles of the teaching of lan- 
guages, and to offer sufficient opportunity 
to put those ae py es in practice. This 
object is indeed a laudable one; and we 
do not know of any one better qualified 
than Prof. Stern tocarry it forward success- 
fully. We would certainly recommend all 
those desiring a thorough acquaintance 
with the modern languages for practical 
teaching purposes to attend this school. 
We would suggest, however, that such 
— joining the Normal ‘Class would 
ons eceive its full benefit by devotin ~ 
it their entire time for one year. In ano 
column the advertisement of the ccheel 
will be found. 


The University Publishing Co, offers 
some very tempting text-books at low 
prices. A dollaranda half remitted to 
them will bring by return mail a set of 
Maury’ 8 new geog ~ ey two book series, 
viz. : “Elementary” and *‘ Kevised Man- 
ual.” This offer is mi. to teachers for 
specimens of what is confessedly a leading 
and widely popular s ries of school g geog- 
raphies. Tike ** Clarendon Dictionary,” a 
great favorite, giving words in pon nt 9 
use, with pronunciation made easy by 
phonetic spelling, is also sent for forty- 
tive cents. It contains words of recent 
introduction, is handy, easy to consult, 
and of highest authority. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, Be 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 256 
Hil's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Se. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 3c 

We bespeak the atteation of school offi- 
cers to the announcement of Messrs. 
Thom n, Brown & Co., of Boston, who 
publish in September an Elementary 
Political Economy, by A. B. Meservey, 


he author of text-books on Book-keeping. 


This is designed for high schools and 
academies, and a copy will be sent for ex- 
amination, with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of postage, 1( cents. 

Rheumatism and the gout cease their 
po- | winges if the affected _ is daily wash- 
ed with Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which 
banishes pain and renders the joints and 
muscles supple and elastic. It is at the 
same (ime a very effective clarifier and 
beautifier of the skin. 


A SCIENTIFIC a says that many 
diseases are spread by the circulation of 
bank notes. This explains why editors 
are more healthy than other people. 


Dye House in Boston, for having soiled 
and partly worn garments dyed, cleaned, 
and pressed almost equal in appearance 
to new. 

** No,” ~~" a college youth, with a 
sigh—* no, Dolpb, I haven’t change for a 
five ; but I should like very much to have 
a five for a change.” 

GIVE HEED! A cold is often thought 
to be a too trifling matter to claim atten- 
tion till it gets such a hold on the lungs 
as to imperil the life of the consumptive 
poke ‘ent—-then and not until then do many 

ly of relief, when it often 
comes too late; what foolish negligence, 
we say, when a 25 cent bottle of Madanie 
Porter's Cough Balsam will give ease. 

A sTuMP orator exclaimed: “I know 
no north, no south, no east, no west, fel- 
low citizens!” “Then,” exclaimed an 
old farmer in the crowd, “it’s time you 
went to school and larnt jography.” 


When yu wists 6, leane New York ity, save 
stop at the nion Hotel, on: osite Grand 

Central Depot. 600 trooms fitted up at 
ones = te 





mesa a eet neta ace 
ite Meet eatasm Rene 


supplied 
better for less at the Grand Union Hotel 
ban at any other first-class 


hotel in the city. 





TRUE ECONOMY. 
Every one must practice true economy to succeed in 
life. But it is no economy to buy “shoddy” articles, 
bad Flour, bad Bu.ter, and bad Food of any kind is 
not economical to use at any price : a thousand times 
worse isa “shoddy” medicine that pretends to cure 
but makes the patient worse. 


oe Be be best food is the cheapest, because it is 
nutri strengthening to the whole . 
even Sa small quantities, so y a pure medicine, w re 
cures every time, even in email doses ; therefor re al- 
ways keep in mind these Jen Solid Fucta. 


t#"“ There is more real solid cure in one bottle of 
Hoxt'’s (Kidney and Liver) Remepy, for the diseases it 
is prepared for, than in a barrel of the so-called cures 
the dose is from 20 to 30 drops. 

twit cures, restores, regulates, = fevtgeuntes the 
Liver, Stomach, Kidneys s. Bladder Urimar, 


organs 
crea‘ es a marvelous appetite and “rebuiide the entire 
system, and it is “never known to fail.” 


crit will sevens as well as cure, Malaria, Fevers, 
; uma and all diseases which come from 

"keep the fountain apd the eprings 

the ¥ ~ re, and the stream flowing therefrom 


ply it. pu 
will be healthful and life giving. 


tPF Special and interesting case of Bright's disease 
described on secoud page of our Banner book. 


S2-Howt’s (Kidney and Liver) Remepy purifies the 
blood, thereby keeping the Kidneys, L ee Stomach, 
Bladder and Urimary organ~ vigorous with hfe and 
action causing them to free the system from the pol- 
sonous waste which brings disease and death. 


tw lt reaches the seat of the disease at once—re- 
moves the cause—stimulates and assists the functions 
of the Kidneys, Liver and Urinary organs. 


t?"Save your health by us ing Hunt's (Kidney and 
Tiver' REMEDY, as millions will not recon pense the 
loss of the priceless boon. it willcure Female Weak- 
ness, and prevent monthly suffering. 





rr 





Correspondence freely answered by our 
Consulting Physician at this office, 


te” The largest sales are at 
the home of the medicine ; 
Where it is best known, it ts 


used most ettensivety and pre- 
scribed by 75 physicians. What 
better endorsement could be 
offered. 


Price $1.25 per bottle, 
Hunt's Remedy Co., 


Providence, R. I. 
Sold by ALL DRUGGISTS. 























Questions Answered !!!! 
Ask the most eminent physician 
Of any school, what is the best thing in 
the world for allaying all irritation of the 
nerves, and curing all forms of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike, re- 
freshing sleep always ? 
And they will tell you unhesitatingly 
** Some form of Hops! !” 
CHAPTER L 


Ask any or all of the most eminent 
physicians : 

** What is the only remedy that can be 
relied on to cure all diseases of the kid- 
neys and urinary organs ; Bright's dis- 
ease, diabetes, retention, vr inability to 
retain urine, and all the diseases and ail- 
ments peculiar to Women” — 

** And they will tell you explicitly and 
emphatically ** Buchu / 

Ask the same physicians 

‘* What isthe most reliable and surest 
cure for all liver diseases or dyspepsia, 
constipation, indigestion, biliousness, ma- 


nf aan onc ot the nxG.%. ° eee laria, fever, ague, etc., and they will tell 
to save, ‘not only a penny, but a great ys 

many of them, is to avail one’s self of the| Mandrake! or Dandelion !! !! 

opportunity offered by Lewando's French| Hence, .when these remedies are combined 


with others equally valuable, 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a 
wonderful and mysterious curative power is de- 
veloped, which is so varied in its operations that 
no disease or ill-health can possibly exist or re- 
sist its power, anc yet it is 

Harmiess for the most frail woman, weakest 
invalid, or smallest child to use. 


CHAPTER IU. 


“ Patients” 
“ Almost dead or nearly dying*”’ 


For years, and given up by physicians, 
of Bright’s and other kidney diseases, 
liver complaints, severe c oughe, called 
consumption, have been cur 

Women gone nearly crazy //!! 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, 


wakefulness, and various diseases pecu- 
liar to women. 


People drawn out of shape from excruciating 
pangs of rheumatism, inflammatory and chronic, 
or suffering from scrofula. 


bagapelas blood poisoning, Syepepeia. | indi- 
gestion, and, in tact, almost al disc ages f 
as te Bots ool by H Bitte f of 
ave cu y Hop proof o 
which can be found in every neighborhood in 
the known world. 


"None genuive without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. oe all the vile 
poisonous stuff with “Hop” “Hope” iv their 
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NOT THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


SUITABLE FOR USE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
but for educational purposes under the recent laws, 


——HOW WE LIVE,— 


or, The Human Body and How to Take Care of It, 


By PROF, JAMES JOHONNOT and EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D,, 
is pronounced by the leading instructors as 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST. 


Nearly 50,000 copies have been sold siace January Ist, 1885. Compare it carefully with 
all others befo:e deciding. Introductory Price, 40 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 
OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS 8. F. BUCKELEW, anp MISS M. W. LEWIS. 

Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., lilustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
1I2mo. Illustrated, 40c. per Copy. 


Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown 
Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 
ton, and a Jarge number of other important towns in the State, 


A. LOWELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 


LOCK WOOD'S COMPLETE COURSE OF 
LADIES’ ANGULAR HANDWRITING. 


le of writing, ane whic 
‘opy-Books has been pre- 








Feeling the demand fora complete course of instruction in this st: 
should be based upon correct and scientific privciptes, this Se.ies of 
pared with reference to it. 

It comprises an original and thorough course of Angular Handwritiog by means of a series 
of progressive model copies, written in various styles of the hand, and in the most apotoves man- 
ner, ru thorough examination of ail the most popular systems published in England. 

These copies, if faithtully followed, will give to.any one, in « short time, perfect freedom in 
this beautiful and distinguisied sty le of writing. 

iow Hand 
Boid 


NO. 1. LETTERS, 
and ELEMENTARY WORDS, do. 
3. wonts. with CAPITALS, e do. 
4. SENTENCES, Medium do. 


5. Addresses, &c. Finished do. 
6. NOTES and INVITATIONS. - do. 
PRICE PER DOZEN, $1.44. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, School Book Depository, 812 Broadway, New York. 
ANNOUNCEMENT! 
We publish in September 
ELEMENTARY PourticAL Koonony. 


By A. B. MESERYEY, Author of Text Books on Book-Kesping, 
Designed for High Schools and Academies. 








A copy will be sent for examination, with view to introduction, on receipt 
of postage, 1 O cents, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS: ‘Brands’ Lessons on the Human Body. BOc. 


PUBLISHED RY | __ Pbdlth Lessons for Beginners, 
LE ACH Gilbart’s School Studies in Words, 
a The Scholar's Spelling Blank, per doz. 
SHEWELL &  |mhe Scholar's Gem Book, 65 pages - 
Wells’ Academic Algebra, - - - - $1.08 
oi _SHNBOR “Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, - - 126 
Boston. 


“a OTHER NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION 
N. ¥. , CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LA PORTE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This school offers superior advantages to ladies 
who, desire to become Kindergartners. Send for 
circularsto Mrs, EUDORA HAILMAN, 











The New York Kindergarten Normal Class 


Wit open om Oct. Bnd. 1885. at 7 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
and Miss Princt| 


rs, S, HARRIS F. SCHWED1. 
senate regarding exeminatior and yu 


ance to F., SCHWEDLER, iss West 34th St..'N Y 


KINDERGARTNERS | TRAINED 


Send for circular to 





—NOW READY— 
I. CHILDS HEALTH PRIMER 


For the-youngest scholars. 12mo, cloth, illu:tfated. 30 cents. 


II, HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Intermediate classes, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 


Til. STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 
For High Schools and Academies. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. The same abriq. 
ged, 50 cents, 

This is the Series that fully complies with the laws Jately passed in Massachusetts, Main, 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Alabama and other crate 
It has been widely adopted in Towns, Counties, and States, notably Kentucky, Oregon, Dela ware 
and Michigan, and is strongly endorsed by a host of educators. It isthe only series recomme-ndej 
by the framers of the law, and by the Superintendent of Scientific Instruction. 

Send for specimen pages or descriptive circulars. Address 


A.S:? BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, ew York. 
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SADLER’S 


Hand-Book of Arithmetic, 


Less than 400 Pages—More than 5000 Problems. 
Essentials Carefully Retained, 
Non-essentials Rigorously Excluded. 
Addresses the Understanding, 
Relieves the Memory, 


A MODERN TEXT-BOOK FOR R MODERN TEACHERS. 


Contains no tantalizing rules or definitions, no theoretic.l abstractions, to get and forg 
but, instead, delights both teacher and il by strictly confining itself to its rovince At 
It first shows, by original and ingen ou: 
uctive questions, how problems should be worked ; and then presents exam p)lvs i; 
le practice for every grade pie from ae re er- 
instruction in arithmetic what WARR le 
BURN’S FIRST LESSONS is to prima eens Progressive teachers, it wiih & er- 
tain to please you. Tr Lg You run no 


Price: Complete, Part I (to "+. 3 45 cts.; Part Il, 70 cts.; with the privilege 

of returning the book witht hin 80 daysand having your money reft:nded ify ou are not ples sed 

S A TEACHER’S DESK COPY FROM WHICH TO SELECT PROBLEMS FOR SUPPLEMENT (it) 
CLASS WORK, THE HAND-BOOK HAS No EQUAL, 


uu 
teaching practical arithmetic ina prnctton Pway. 


sets of in: 
sufficient number to afford the most am 
mediate to the highest. It is toadva 





If, however, you wish a self-instructing arithmetic, send for 


SADLER’S INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC. 


It contains every principle of arithmetic, custom of business, item of information, and 
form of solution which you will be likely to need. Favorably criticised by the leading 
educational journals, Read what they say: 

One of the most admirable works upon arithmetic that we have seen.—N. C. Teacher 

Commends itself for its lucid explanations.— Normal and Scientific Teacher. 

The most helpful book yet issued from which to draw prob] —School E ti 

An authority on figures, as Webster or Worcester un words.—School yore nrnry 

A type of the text-book of the future.— Penna. Ed. Journal. 

Compiled 4 thorough and experienced teachers who are well versed in the needs of the clags-room.— 
Formal Monthly. 

The most approved methods of performing numerical computations.— H igh School Review. 

nee riya new principles and methods of solution,— National Educator. 

yay for use in normal schools, high schools and academies—Home and School Visitor 

[Meee Wil d it a most excellent book of reference.—School Educator. 

é— com mended to teachers ho wish to elevate their profession above the dull routine and mec\iani- 

ot ee clam too or aa oa a in clear, direct language, a full knowledge of what he will 

aces n reach 0} e pu n clear, direc a full know of what he will h: 

practice in active life.— Boston Journa: 4 of Educ ation. 

In the full sense of the word, a Aa practical arithmetic, and full to the brim of examples from 
practical life.—American Journal of Educat 

Its excellent definitions, clear solutions, a full explanations make it of great value to teachers w! 
wish to improve themselves in this branch. —— Teacher. 

Price: Complete, $1.50; Part I (to Percentage), 85 cts.; Part II, @1; with a guaran- 
tee ~ refund the money on return of the book, if unsatisfactory, within 30 days. 

AS A REFERENCE BOOK TO YOUNG OR INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS, OUR INDUCT!\! 


ARITHMETIC 7 UNSURPASSED, 
FO. CENTS—A VOLUME CONTAINING 
Principals of Commercial Collases and pusnere Institutes who contemplate a chance o! 


from the Inductive Arithmetic will 
pa 
arithmetics, should examine a cop of Intro 














mailed to any address post paid for 10c, 
duced in more Business Colleges than any 


other arithmetic; and highly endorsed wherever Send for circular containing testi 
monials, . Price ; Complete, $2; Part I (to Percentage), 75 cts.; Part 11, $1.50. 


ORTON & SADLER’S BUSINESS CALCULATOR $1.00. 
&— Wesend nocomplimentary pak ot i ftake our publications; but guarantee sat isfac- 
tion, or refund the money on return thin 30 days. “ee 
All of our arithmetics are published with or without answers. 
Liberal inducements for exchange or first introduction. 
Address all orders and correspondence to 


W. H. SADLER, Pres’t, 
BRYANT, STRATTON AND SADLER BUSINESS COLL. u6, 


6 & @ N. CHARLES ST. 
BALTIMORE. 


‘on. 








SOWER, POTTS &CO.,| 
PHILADELPHIA. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. \g98 chestnut § 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHI 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 ape 3 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. we 
BERARD’S New U.S. History. 16 Astor F 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE 
ROYSE’S American Literature.| 
153 Wabasha 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Or. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
« Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
8. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 


Broos’s Higher r! thmetic. 
Broo s’s Normal igebra. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Yontgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 





La Porte, Ind. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y 





APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 








ROYSE’S English Literature. 
CHICAGA. 








THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


In connection with “STERN’S SCHOOL 


OBJECT —1. To ath and literature to a 
goad to beccune teathare oF tae wa. To'make bem sequaiuted with toe 


ers of lan 
to offer suffic! vy ie 
eae ad fo cfr suet portant 





Pete me ctaee as peace oe 





FOR LANGUAGES 
OF LANCUACES OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Tuition fee for one language, (German or French), $100 ; for both languages ‘German and Frenc”), si8 
Those who take the full course receive teacher's certificate. Students from th» country will find board 
jaces at mcderate rates in houses where Cetren cr Fiencl is syoken. Apply row. 


Address SGMON M. STERN, D:ractor, Author of “ Studien and Pajudereien,” Prin. Stern’s School of Languages, 27 E. 44th St., N. Y. City. 





Ht Ss 


